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June Book Clut Selection 


PERSONALITY 
AND RELIGION 


| Paul E. Johnson 
Selected by the Pastoral Psychology Book Club as the 


June book of the month, this new, searching treatise 
answers the question, “What does it mean, psychologically 
and religiously, to be a person?” Of particular interest to 
ministers and counselors, this pioneering effort brings to- 
gether studies in personality from the psychological point 
of view, and studies in the psychology of religion.. 


Dr. Johnson presents a dimensional view which inte- 
grates the contributions of Freud, Lewin, Sullivan, and 
Allport, with newer discoveries in the field of religious 
experience. Four chapters of case studies are included. 


SOME OF THE CHAPTERS 


The Mystery of Personality 
Developing Personality | 

The Lonely Person | 
Conditions of Religious Growth 
Personality Under Stress 
Psychotherapy and Religion 
Dimensions of Personality 


Paul E. Johnson is professor of psychology of religion 
at Boston University School of Theology, a post he has 
held since 1941. 7 $4.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
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Information, 
Inspiration — 
in these new 


‘Westminster 


Guidance, 


books 


Pustoral Ministry 
to Families 


By J. C. Wynn. Based on the 
author’s extensive “‘case’’ files, 
this practical book is ‘a compila- 
tion of tested guidance material 


on all facets of the pastor’s serv- 


ice in family ministry—with spe- 
cific applications to the various 


problems all pastors face in this 


phase of their work. 
To be published May 27, $3.75 


Sin and Salvation 


By LESSLIE NEWBIGIN. A vigor- 


ous explanation of these two 


cardinal themes of the Bible’s 
message, written in a clear, con- 
cise manner that can bring a 
new understanding to all who 


have neglected the basics of the 


Christian faith. $2.00 


, 


The Family and 
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Mental lliness 


By SAMUEL SOUTHARD. This im- 
portant new addition to the 
Westminster Pastoral Aid Series 
explains in detail how to recog- 
nize mental illness, how to bol- 
ster family morale, how to help 
the patient reconcile himself to 
possible hospitalization and, 
most important, how to turn the 
bitterness of such an experience 
into spiritual understanding. 


Where to Go for Help 


By WAYNE E. Oates. An inval- 
uable guide to literature, agen- 
cies, and individuals (names and 
addresses included!) that can 
best help those faced with the 
most difficult problems of mind 
and body. An important refer- 
ence book for every pastor. 


To be published May 27, $2.00 


You Have Met Christ 


By Davip W. SoPeER. Writing in 
the same magnetic and gripping 
style with which he has inspired 


hundreds of thousands, the 


author calls on men and women 
everywhere to recognize Christ 
as a living force in the present— 
in all our modern institutions of 
church and state, and within our 
own hearts. 


To be published May 27, $2.50 
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Don’t look ... : 

for PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY during July and August, as the journal is not pub- 
lished during those two months—but you can look forward with anticipation 
to our fall and winter issues, which will begin in September with an outstanding 
special issue On PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY AND CHURCH ADMINISTRATION—an 


issue which will explore every aspect of the — by a none of outstanding 
authorities. 


Other special issues in the works are— 


THE CHURCH AND DIVORCE, under the guest. editorship ah Professor 
David R. Mace, Drew University 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY AND THE FUNERAL, under the guest édhoiutiin of 
the Rev. Paul E. Irion 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY AND THE RURAI. MINISTRY, under the guest 
editorship of Professor Olin T. Binkley, Southern Baptist 
Theo. Seminary 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY AND PREMARITAL COUNSELING, under the guest 
editorship of Dr. Paul. FE. Johns, Boston 
School of .Theology 


THE MINISTER AND HIS COMMUNITY, under the seat editorship of Dr. 
_ Joseph Fletcher, Episcopal Theological School ~ 


THE MINISTRY AS A VOCATION, under the guest editorship of Dr. Carroll 
A. Wise, Garrett Biblical Institute 


In addition, you will find outstanding, authoritative—yet practical—articles 


in every forthcoming issue, on: pastoral nt: therapeutic preaching, psy-. 


chiatry and religion, and pastoral care. 


So—you seé—we have a busy summer ahead of us in our attempt to make . 


the journal as meaningful to you as it can be. It will be made even more mean- 
ingful if you will write to us and tell us what you would like to have next year 


that we have either not covered, or have not covered well—and don’t forget to 


tak to your colleagues—the psychiatrist and physician in your community— 
about PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. If possible, get them to subscribe. They will be 


grateful to you. 


- Meanwhile, we wish all of our readers a happy and restful summer. 


Pastoral Psychology PPS 
Great Neck, N. Y. | 


I enclose $5.00 for a one-year subscription to PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
I enclose $11.00 for a three-year subscription to PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Address 


e% AGB 


12262 B44 
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Thonwe 
FOLDING 
BANQUET 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


SOMPLETE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


TRUCKS FOLDING TABLES: 


Monroe TS (trans- 
port - storage) - 
Trucks make hand- 
ling and storing of 
Folding Tables easy 
and quick. Combi- 
nation offers. 


STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Steel Folding Chairs in at- 
tractive range of styles, sizes and 
prices. Excel in comfort, easy hand- 
ling’and durability. Also full line of 
non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 

nations for classroom, cafeteria and 
church school use. 


TRUCKS FOR FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Folding Chair 
Trucks for moving, 
handling and_ storing 
chairs. Also table-and- 
chair trucks. 


Monroe’s new movable 
partitions change idle 
space into useful areas. 
Smooth Masonite pan- 
els, tubular steel 


tals, casters or glides. 


THE ~“Monrce. COMPANY 


; 35 Church St. Colfax, lowa 


Contest 1 


$1600 Cash Awards plus 40% royalty. All Types of manu- 
scripts invited. For Contest rules and details of famous 
publishing plan, write for Brochure PP. 


Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 


P. P. OF UNIQUE IMPORTANCE cams 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY is not only the title 


of a magazine of unique importance to the 


minister ; it represents as well a new and vital 
function in the modern ministry. The prob- 
lems of people, the responsibilities to be con- 
sidered pre-maritally, family troubles—these 
make necessary the growing of insights and 
skills in the realm of the emotional life. 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY makes possible con- 
stant cultivation and readying of personal 
capacities for this important work. I com- 
mend it as regular reading for every pastor 
who seeks to make his ministry of counseling 
more effective. 
HazEN G. WERNER 
Resident Bishop 
The Methodist Church 
Ohio Area 


- MAGAZINE AND BOOK CLUB A 


SIGNIFICANT SERVICE om 

Permit me to congratulate you and your 
colleagues on the significant service which 1s 
being rendered by the magazine and the 
Book Club. Wayne Oates and I have found 
the magazine a rich source of primary mate- 
rials for our classes and for research stu- 
dents. We agree that we could not get along 
without it. 


Gatnes S. Dopptns 
Dean, School of 
Religious Education 
Southern Baptist 


Theological Seminary 


HIGH LEVEL 


You are keeping PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY up 
to a very high level and making it clearly 
the most useful thing in the field. My warmest 
good wishes to you. 
ALBERT C. OQUTLER 

Professor of Theology 
Princeton Theological 
Seminary 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


CONCERNING EPILEPSY 


I was most interested in reading the article 
in the May 1955 issue concerning epilepsy. 
I have become involved during the past year 
in discussions leading towards the formation 
of an Epileptic Association which we hope 
will become a National Association here in 
Canada. I felt that there is some confusion 


of thinking in the minds of the people in- 


volved as to the best policies to follow. An 
example of this would be in the differences 
of opinion as to the advisability of having 


psychiatric services available even though at. 


present the work which we are hoping to 
do is more of an employment service than 
anything else. 

I would appreciate receiving any advice 
which you might be able to offer concern- 
ing the establishment of a soundly designed 
organization, specifically in relation to poli- 
cies, Board of Directors, affiliated disciplines 
in an advisory capacity, and any other com- 
mittees which have been found to be essen- 
tial in older organizations. 

Rev. F. G. BrissBin 


Metropolitan United Church 


Toronto, Canada 


For the best information regarding the 
subject of epilepsy, interested readers should 
address the United Epilepsy Association. 


M13 West 57 Street, New York 19, New 


York.—Ed. 


A GROWING UNDERSTANDING 
It has been a good year in the develop- 

ment of PAstorAL PsycHoLoGcy and there 
can be little doubt that the journal is now 
established in the thinking of alert pastors 
who are searching for a growing under- 
standing in this field. 

PaAuL E. JOHNSON 

Professor of Psychology 

of Religion 

Boston University School 

of Theology 


_ PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY AN 


ENRICHMENT 


I feel that Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
(and magazine) has made a great contribu- 
tion to the enrichment of the minister’s life 
and service in this country. 

Rev. Harotp LEONARD BOWMAN 
The First Presbyterian Church 
Chicago, Illinois 


A Basic Guide to the Science 
of Human Personality and its 
Use in Pastoral Counseling 


| Psychotherapy 
and Religion 


The Constructive Use 
of Inner Conflict — 


By HENRY GUNTRIP 


Introduction by ROLLO MAY 


A noted English authority on the pastor’s 
work as counselor explains-the principles, 
methods and results of psychotherapy. 
A careful reading of this book gives a 
comprehensive understanding of the 
causes and defenses set up by inner con- 
flict, a brief history of psychoanalytic 
research, and an informative discussion 


of the methods of therapy with especial 
emphasis on the questions of values and | 


religion. 


This excellent introduction to the mod- 
ern science of human personality is an 
essential book for every pastor who real- 


izes that he can no longer approach 
traditional - 


counseling simply from a 
moral and religious standpoint or by 


referring the “tough” ones to a psychia- 


“This thoughtful book, broad and hu- 
mane, without sacrificing intellectual in- 
tegrity, is the kind of writing needed for 
intelligent laymen as well as professional 
persons in the field of the science of 
man May. 


At your bookseller $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS N. Y. 16 
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Hazen G. Werner 


AZEN G. WERNER has the reputation among his fellow 
clergymen of being a pastor who is concerned for his people 
as well as being an outstanding preacher. That is the way he is re- 
membered in Dayton, Ohio, where he served his last local church 
as pastor. This concern for persons and their problems is still para- 
mount, even though he is now in the highest administrative post his 
denomination can bestow upon him. 


He was born in Detroit, Michigan, in 1895. He seouielll: his A.B. 


degree from Albion College in 1920 and his B.D. from Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1923. The following year he was ordained to the 
nmunistry of the Methodist Church, and he was married to Catherine 
Stewart. They have two children. 

Early in his ministry in a down-town church in Detroit he dis- 
played his pastoral concern and his imaginative approach to problems 
by pioneering in developing a Personal Trouble Clinic in collabora- 
tion with a psychiatrist and a Family Visitor, and in cooperation with 
Police and Health Departments and other public agencies. 


From Detroit he moved to Court Street Church in Flint, Michigan, 


oad from there to Dayton, Ohio. In 1945, after a pastorate of eleven 
years in the Grace Methodist Church of Dayton 

oa his interest in pastoral care brought him to the 
The M AN chair of Practical Theology at his alma mater, 
Drew Theological Seminary, where he taught 
of the - the required course on Pastoral Counseling. 


As a teacher he kept closely in touch with the 
M () N T H life of the church at the local level: 
In 1948 his fellow ministers in the North- 


Central Jurisdiction of the Methodist Church 


(Continued on page 66) 
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pastoral 


PSYCHOLOGY 


HAT. do people say the 

preacher as he greets them at 
the door following the service of wor- 
ship? What should they say—provided 
the sermon has performed its proper 
function? Does the preacher have an 
obligation to help them become reflec- 
tive and articulate about their respon- 
ses? And does pastoral psychology 
have any contribution to make to this 
issue 

No doubt those ministers who 
preach weekly to a particular congre- 
‘gation pay more attention, in their 
after-worship greetings, to genuinely 
personal exchanges with their people— 
how grandmother’s hip is healing, 
Johnny’s selection as first clarinetist, 
how father liked the convention last 
week in New York—than with the 
precise content of response to the ser- 
mon just preached. Indeed, one cynic 
has suggested that pastors do not ac- 
tually listen to the content of these 
responses, any more than do hostesses 
who greet departing guests, and that 
a parishioner could smile broadly and 
mumble, ““Your sermon was terrible 
this morning,” without having the 
| preacher catch on. 


edi torial 


| Enjoyed Your Sermon 


With those who preach from time 
to time in churches where individuals 
are not personally known, the situa- 
tion is different. The one thing the peo- 
ple in the departing line can comment — 
on is the sermon. And of the many 
remarks made in this way, that which - 


seems by far the most frequent ts, ‘I 


enjoyed your sermon.” To this there 


is no possible reply except “Thank 


you,” or “I’ve enjoyed being here,” 
which suggest handsomely that all 


. present are enjoying their tea and bis- 


cuits. 
For years we have been tempted to 
burst. out, especially following the 


hundredth “I enjoyed your sermon’, 


in this fashion, “Now wait a minute. 
It isn’t a question of whether you en- 
joyed it. It’s a question of whether - 
anything remotely resembling the gos- 
pel got through. Did it? Yes or no?” 
But that does seem a bit abrupt. 

Lately we have had a different idea. 
Perhaps, if the people really meant 
what they said, all would be well. Per- 
haps enjoyment, understood in the 
Christian sense,.is just what a sermon 
ought to produce. 

In his great sermon on “The Mean- 
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ing of Joy,” Paul Tillich begins by ad- 
mitting that Christians are often 
ashamed or afraid of joy, and that 
what “‘passes for joy in these groups 
is an emaciated, intentionally childish, 
unexciting thing, without color and 
danger, without heights and depths.’’* 

Yet the Bible, Tillich continues, 
steadily tells us to rejoice. Joy,-in the 
Christian sense, is not synonymous 
with “pleasure.”” We know ‘“‘that pain 
and joy can exist together . . . The 
ordinary human being is able to sacri- 
fice pleasures and to take pain upon 
himself for a cause, for somebody or 
sumething he loves and deems worthy 
of pain and sacrifice. He can disre- 
gard both pain and pleasure because 
he is directed not towards his pleasure 
but towards the things he loves and 
with which he wants to unite.” Is it 
true, then, that “joy and pleasure ex- 
clude each other’ By no means!” Joy 
is deeper, Tillich goes on, because it 
refers to “the fulfillment of the center 
of our being,” while pleasure relates to 
“partial and peripheral fulfillments,” 
and the former does not exclude the 
latter but only seeks to prevent it from 
becoming central and focal. 

The opposite of joy, writes Tillich, 
is sorrow, which is “the feeling that 


*From The 
141-151. 


New Being (Scribner), pp. 
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we are deprived of our central fulfil. 
ment, by being deprived of something 
that belongs to us and is necessary to 
our fulfillment.” The sorrow may 


take the form of sadness, of loneliness, 
of depression, or of. self-accusation. 


“But it is precisely this kind of situa- 


tion in which Jesus tells his disciples 


that His joy shall be with them and 


that their joy shall be full . . . For joy 
has something within itself which is 


beyond joy and sorrow. This some- 


thing is called blessedness.” 
Tillich continues, ‘“‘Blessedness is the 
eternal element in joy, that which 


makes it possible for joy to include in } 


itself the sorrow out of which it arises, 
and which it takes into itself. In the 
Beatitudes, Jesus calls the poor, those 
who mourn, those who hunger and 
thirst, those who are persecuted, 
‘blessed.’ And He says to them: ‘Re- 
joice and be glad!’ Joy within sorrow 
is possible to those who are blessed, 
to those in whom joy has the dimen- 
sion of the eternal.” 

If our sermons can include such in- 
terpretations of joy in the Christian 


‘sense, illumined as is Tillich’s by psy- 


chological insight, perhaps the phrase, 
“T enjoyed your sermon,” may cease to 


_ be a cliché and join a Christian vocab- 


ulary on its own merits. 3 
—SEWARD HILTNER 


How to Attend a Summer Conference” 


URING the past month alone we 
have received approximately 3,- 
937 letters asking if psychology throws 
any light on how to attend a summer 


*Our onceé-a-year attempt to be funny. 


conference successfully. Here is a 
typical letter: | 


Dear Sir: 

Can you please give us some good 
psychological dope on how to attend a 
summer conference? Since you must be 
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an old hand at the business, you know 
“that this is a great opportunity to get 
away from the wife, children, and com- 


mittees. But. it isn’t really worth it if . 
you have to attend the conference meet- 
ings, instead of fishing or playing golf. 
Please don’t print my name. Although 
‘J am in a_ small mission church in 
Texas, with only three thousand mem- . 
bers, I have one deacon who reads your 
magazine to try to get something on 
me. 
Faithfully yours, 
(Name Deleted) 


Since we must disclaim special wis- 
dom in this matter, we undertook to 


‘consult some real experts. Those con- 


sulted in our own profession included 
Gray V. Bishop, M. T. Shepherd, and 
N. E. Parsons. Without their help, this 


might never have been written. But 


we went farther afield to some allied 


professions. Of particular assistance 
have been the comments of Bumstead 


Steer, who has not missed a cattleman’s 
conference for fifty years, and E. Z. 
Havens, who was awarded the Split 


Level Medal of Honor by his fellow 


real estate dealers last year. 

There can be no doubt that the real 
secret of conference attendance lies in 
advance planning. By all means arrive 
the day beforehand. This will enable 
you to discover the best spots for golf 
and fishing. It is fatal to delay this 
until after the conference opens, for 
you are sure to run into one of the 
leaders asking the same questions. 

Some take the view that late regis- 


tration is an asset, and that you can. 
‘ always attribute this vaguely to a wind- 


shield wiper or a muffler. In our view, 
this is a great mistake. For the regis- 


tration people are then likely to re- 


member you. Since they are usually 
loal and have access to the back 


fences, your story may be all around 
in no time and then where are you? 
Prompt registration will 
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As to the main issue, how to avoid 
the sessions, there are two schools of 
thought: the Single Entry School and 
the Misfortune Sequence School. The - 
Single Entry School advocates latching 
on to one good excuse and then stick- 


ing to it. The most popular of these is 


of course’ a minor injury such as a 
sore foot. The trouble with this is that 
there is a fine line between an injury 


that will let you go to meals and ride | 


in your car but prevent you from hear- 
ing lectures, and one that will keep 
you in your room. About the only 
really successful injury is temporary 
diminution of your hearing, so that 
you can talk to your neighbor at din- 
ner but can’t hear a lecturer in a class- 
room. But watch out for places where 
they have amplifying systems. Buzz 
sessions can also undermine you. 

A more complicated form of. the 
Single Entry method is to arrange to 
have a telephone call. the moment you 
arrive. A gas station attendant will 
sometimes oblige you for a half buck, 
but it is generally safer to count on 
the proprietor of the local sporting 
goods store. After leaving the tele- 
phone, just act a little dazed and vague. © 
You don’t ordinarily: need to come 
right out and say flatly that your 
church paper confronts an emergency 
and that you must write it all over 
again at once since all the copy was 
burned by mistake. A few snatches 
like, ‘““How did it ever catch fire... 
To think it was all ready for the 
printer ... And it’s a long job,” will 
usually be sufficient. Just be sure some 
one hears your muttering. Then dash 
hastily for your room, lock the door,. 


and sneak out the back way. 


In general, we believe the option of 
the Misfortune Sequence more likely 
to avoid pitfalls, chiefly because of its 
flexibility. By this method you can 
have one or two misfortunes a day, so 
that no one of them can be checked 
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up on. The list of possibilities is almost 


- limitless, but do be careful of the or- 
der in which you use them.. The per- 
fect Misfortune is something } you ate; 
so try to hold this in reserve in case 
all else fails. 


Having something repaired on your 


car, after you have arrived and regis- 
tered, is excellent for the first morn- 
_ ing. For the first afternoon we rec- 
ommend an emergency pastoral call 
on a former parishioner now in the 


vicinity (but not too close). With a. 
can extend - 


little imagination, this 
through dinner and the evening. A 
couple of difficult emergency letters 
should get you through the second 
morning; and gifts to take home to 


your children can be arranged for the 


second afternoon. After dinner, your 
eyes can be watery from wherever you 
were in the afternoon. The need to 
work on your next sermon is not rec- 
ommended until the fourth day and 
beyond. 


Our own view is that you should at- 


tend the session on the third morning. 
There are several reasons for what we 
are fully cognizant to be an unwel- 
come piece of advice. For one thing, it 
allays suspicion. For another, it really 
will not prove so bad; for since you 
have heard nothing that came before, 
you can’t possibly understand what. is 
going on, and thus can continue your 
day dreaming or sleep, as is your cus- 
tom. But most important, you can pick 
up one or two phrases for use back 
home. As M. T. Shepherd put it in 
his letter to us, “A quote in time pro- 
tects the expense account for the next 
conference.” 

At first glance the disadvantage ‘of 
attending the session on the third 
morning would seem to be the possibil- 
ity that you might have to speak, since 
things are probably warmed up by that 


time. This fact we can not deny. And— 


the more group dynamics and such 


things get around, the more likely it is 
that those who attend will also have 
to participate. But the important thing 


_is to know how to handle yourself if 


you confront such a contingency. 


If you keep your head lowered and 
write steadily in your notebook (the 
stenographer’s type is recommended, 
as it looks as if you were in business 
earnestly), your chances of being 
called on will-be diminished. But sup- 
pose you are asked for a comment. In 
our judgment, the potential serious- 


ness of such a situation has been much. 


over-rated. In virtually any such sit- 
uation, there are two possible phrases 
you may use, either of which will not 
only extricate you but are also likely 
to enhance your reputation as a pro- 


found thinker. 


The first phrase is, “There's certain- 
ly something to that, but I believe we 


must give attention to both the positive . 


and negative aspects.” Consider the 
wide range of applicability in this 
phrase. Suppose the lecturer has said, 
“This is what Paul really meant.” See 
how your phrase fits; and _ without 


-actually saying so, suggests that you 
know Bultmann and Deissman back- 
wards and forwards but are too modest. 


to say so. Or suppose the lecturer or 
a brother minister has said, “I defy 
anybody to tell me a better way to or- 
ganize. an every-member canvass,” 
you're still in the groove. 


The other. phrase is a little. more 
risky, but will prove effective in most 
situations. Here it is: “It seems to me 
that what is important here is not the 
question but the answer.” If the speak- 
er has said, “What, then, 
choose?’ you obviously have him 
cornered. Or perhaps some one has 
said, “The Uniform Lessons were good 
enough for Paul and Silas.” Your 
phrase meets the issue, and because of 


(Continued on page 66) 
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The counseling-mindedness of a minister will 
influence positively a minister’s every function — 
—his preparation of the sermon, his pastoral 


call, his church leadership. 


The Influence of Counseling on the Other 


Functions of 


HE WORK of counseling has a 

marked influence on the other 
functions of the ministry. There is no 
doubt about it. Counseling carried on 
in a sound way affects the minister 
vitally in what he is and what he does 
as an administrator, organizer, pastor, 
preacher, and community leader. 

The minister who has a considerable 
history in the counseling field comes 
to look at life through a counseling 
kind of mindset. Growth in the coun- 
seling activity matures certain images 
of the mind as -well as the insights; it 
also brings about definite procedures 
in respect to working with persons. 

Counseling develops a diagnostical 


way of thinking, a discerning of the 


truth not only from what people say 


but how they feel when they say it;. 


an inclination to examine causes rather 


than to treat symptoms; a skillful and 


frequent use of silence. These and 
other clinical activities have their effect 


on the general functions of the minis- 


try; the preparation of the sermon, 
the pastoral call, the handling of 
church leadership, or the aid given in 
the instance of a community epidemic 
of teenage disorder. 

This counseling-mindedness that we 
have been talking about becomes. the 
inner resource from which the thinking 
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of the minister takes its direction while 
performing the remainder of his duties. 
In fact, it does certain things to the 
minister himse]lf—it shames him out of 
every unrealism, it tracks down his 
inner hyprocrisies, it robs him-of the 
comfort of rationalization. How aptly 
the writer of Ephesians speaks of the 
need of ‘‘having the eyes of your heart 
enlightened that you may know.” 
So far we have generalized about 
what we have called a counseling mind 
and its influence. To be specific, the 
counseling minister grows a_ certain 
understanding about persons, about hu- 
man nature. He comes to know why 
people do as they do. His understand- 
ing of personality makes him more pa- 
tient with people who do or say un-— 


- fortunate things. It increases his toler- 


ance of their mistakes and engenders a 
kindliness in dealing with persons who 
are either bitter or boresome. 


NOWLING the causes of certain 
behavior, the counseling minister 
knows better than to be either too le- 
mient or too harsh. Erich Fromm in 
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his book The Art of Loving puts it 
this way, “I may know, for instance, 
that a person is angry, even if he does 
not show it overtly; but I may know 
him more deeply than that; then I 
know that he is anxious and worried; 
that he feels lonely, that he feels 
guilty. Then I know that his anger is 
only the manifestation of something 


deeper, and I see him.as anxious and 


embarrassed, that is, as the suffering 
_ person, rather than as the angry one.’ 
Again, the minister knows the differ- 
ence between what is merely sympto- 
matic and what is causal. He knows 
that cutting off the heads of the dan- 
delions does not get rid of the weeds. 
He knows persons, their foibles, their 
weaknesses, their excuse-making. He 
knows how these come about because 
he understands the 
process whereby a person comes to do 
what he does and comes to be what 
he is. The biographer of Helen Keller 
says that she could detect by the hands 
of people as she touched them their 
temperaments or their probity. It was 
a “tactile kind of knowing.’ The 
counselor develops a “tactile kind of 
knowing.” 

Well, then, observe how this counsel- 
ing abtivity—observance of the  be- 
havior of people, insight concerning 
causes, attention to depth aspects of 
problems—prepares one for the other 
functions of the parish ministry. 


(A.) Handling church leadership. 
Knowing what he does about human 
personality, the minister’s selection of 
persons for definite church duties will 
include a very careful consideration 
of such emotional qualities as stability, 
maturity, the necessities for attention, 
the tendencies toward escape. As a re- 
sult, the counseling minister is more 
likely to make sound selections for 
positions that range all the way from 
the superintendency of the church 


habit-forming - 
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school to the leadership of the Scout 
troop. He understands the instinctual 
desire for approval, the Adlerian 


hunger to be noticed. He, therefore, 


understands the necessity of express- 
ing appreciation for what persons do 
in the whole ongoing program of the 
church. This expressed appreciation 
saves him more than one headache by 
conserving his leadership. 


HE MORTALITY rate of leader- 
ship in the average church is ap- 
palling! Grant that some of it is ex- 
pendable, the turnover is too great for 
the exercise of any preacher’s pride. 
A minister who has a counseling mind 
will sense a resignation coming on long 


before it is ever proposed. He will , 


literally feel through the pores of his 
skin the disillusionment, depletion, or 
irritation as the case may be. He will 


be way out ahead with an offer to 


lighten the load, to relieve the worker, 
or to inspire self-confidence. We are 
told that a reporter once asked the 


engineer of the Twentieth Century 


Limited what he thought about while 
his train was streaming through the 
night at seventy miles per hour. The 
reply of the engineer was, “I think 
about a mile ahead.” Well, thinking 


about a mile ahead in anticipating the _ 


feelings of church leaders has its merit. 
Douglas Freeman, speaking of Robert 
FE. Lee’s handling of the officers who 
served under him said that “the skill- 


ful treatment of bruised sensibilities 
again and again removed the soreness.” 


Ministers need to know how to do that. 
Too many of us try to salvage leader- 
ship after the notion of quitting has 
rooted itself too deeply. 


(B.) Pastoral calling. One invalu- 
able asset of the clinical mind is the 
ability to listen. If ministers calling 
in the homes of members or adherents 
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could. only learn the pricelessness of 
listening. Look at the average pastoral 
call—there is the unexciting setting of 
the home, there is the person seated in 
the living room pleased that the min- 
ister has come, there is a developing 
confidence in the minister’s under- 


listen, he will learn something of the 


spiritual healing and emotional guid- 
ance! Trickling out of the crevices of 
the conversation, but unmistakably 
there are the evidences of hurt feelings 
(one of the common cold varieties of 
emotional problems), 
self-consciousness, the disturbing prob- 
-- lem of a rebellious youngster. 
Here, for example, is a woman who 
- six months after the death of her hus- 
band is still chained to her sorrow, 
grieving as desperately as she did at 
that first hour of her bereavement. 
The minister may have called faith- 
fully every week and just as faithfully 
lifted up her grief in prayer. Now the 


will come when a counseling-minded 
minister, instead of continuing to con- 
firm her in her. grief will ask her to 
come with him down the street to give 
some care to the children of a family 
where the mother lies stricken with 


- cancer. This will be the beginning—she 


will find her way to therapy for her 


own trouble. Pastoral calling necessi- 


tates a sensibility to the truises that 
are not so apparent—"'the wounds that 
do not show.” 


(C.) The sermon. Turn to the func- 
tion of preaching for a moment. The 


letical conscience. The minister finds 
he has to be accurate in his facts and 
correct in the way he presents them in 
his preaching if he is to live happily 
with himself. Forty thousand people 
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standing. If only now the minister will preaching becomes mandatory. 


problems that are there in the home. 
What an open door to his help and 


the distress of | 


difference lies at this point—the time 


practice of counseling develops a homi- 


15 


in the state of Michigan who were — 


asked how they judged whether a per- 
son was well-educated or not placed 
“grammar and pronunciation” as top 
characteristics. The counseling mind 


demands a preciseness in statements 


Accountable 
Any- 
one can preach with heat and steam, 
but the need of the people is for light 


made from the pulpit. 


—for truth! 


HE COUNSELING mind _ rules 

out the preaching of fancy answers | 
to questions nobody asks. It will not 
allow you the luxury of indulging in 
rhetorical phrases nor does it permit 
by reason of conscience the extended 
generalization about a truth. Rather in 
the preaching role the counseling min- 
ister knows that he must put divine. 
truth down into the life of the persons — 
as they are living now. The minister 
can only reach people where they ‘are, 
not where they ought to be! | | 

The counseling mind compels the 

preacher to get rid of ambiguities. To 
be more definitive is a part of good 
practice in any field. The adequate 
physician does not merely say a pa- 
tient is sick, he defines the illness as 
pneumonia, virus, etc. Yet there are 
preachers who, ignoring the actualiza- 
tions of moral and spiritual illness as — 
well as the ways in which the Grace 
of Christ can be curative, go on gen- 
eralizing about sin. As important as_ 
sin 1s as a subject or a reality, the way 
this sin came into being and the way 
in which it can be eradicated from the . 
life in view of the process involved 
are very important. This counseling- 
minded minister will discuss from the 
pulpit not just the well-known and 
well-advertised forms of sin, but the 
nuances of wrong behavior and prac- 
tice that are just as deadly. His con- - 
gregation will come to know that dis- 
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honesty can be more than stealing; 
immorality can be more than adultery ; 
homicide can be more than taking a 
life. In other words, there are other 
forms of misbehavior more difficult to 
delineate and to defeat than just those 
that are well-known. These sins the 
counseling minister will definitively 
and seriously attack. 


-ET US suppose that the minister 
is discussing that elusive virtue, 
humility. The counseling mind prompts 
him to realize that the whole thing 1s 
not as simple as merely urging people 
to be humble. You can’t legislate or 
order a person to be humble. It is not 
that simple to the woman in the con- 
gregation who is plagued with self- 
consciousness, to the young man who 
wonders twenty times a day what peo- 
ple think of him. How does one go 
about being humble? No attempt is so 
subtly defeated as the attempt to be 
humble. There is no virtue concerning 
which we can be more erroneous than 
this one of humility. So much of hu- 
mility is adulterated with regrettable 
ingredients—including the ingredient 
of self-pity. E. B. White in his inter- 
esting literary way said of a nurse, 
“her face had that exalted look of .a 
person who is doing a great deal of 
work and receiving no pay for it.” 
Humility is cancelled out when either 
self-congratulation or self-loathing 
comes in. There was that person con- 
cerning whose self-sacrifice someone 
said, “It may seem to make her a saint, 
but it makes her husband a martyr.” 
The counseling-minded minister speak- 
ing about humility may well have 
something to say about self-forgetful- 
ness without self-loathing ; self-respect 
without self-love. Humility is not look- 
ing down on one’s self but looking up 
to God. He may have something to say 
about humility as a state of mind aris- 


ing out of an acceptarice of one’s life 
as it is and as a result of an organiza- 


tion of the self around a new and sat- 


isfying center. 

The counseling mind will bother the 
preacher until he gets rid of general- 
izations and his preaching takes on 
accountability. 


(D.) Evangelism. Finally, consider 
the counseling mind and its influence 


on evangelistic endeavor. The counsel- 


ing minister will begin with the reali- 
zation that the important thing about 
sin is the’ alienation that results from 
it; any force in the person’s life that 
alienates him from God makes redemp- 
tion essential. Some people will need 
salvation from the idolatry of things; 
some from the coldness of heart ; some 


from unlovely attitudes in the home. 


The failure to fulfill God’s purpose 
for one’s life—is there any sin like 
that sin? There is also the sin of the 
man who tries to save himself. He has 
always been able to do everything he 
has wanted to do—the self-made man. 
The evangelism needed is a definite 
evangelism. Our failure in evangelism 
is chiefly the result of inspiring and 
instructing people whose essential self- 
hood remains the same—the same re- 


“maining neurosis somewhat embroider- 


ed now and given a new dignity but 
not eradicated. 


GAIN, ae what the minister 
does about persons, the process 
by which they become what they are, 
he will know something. of what it 
means to be a reborn individual, a self- 
hood made emotionally whole. Know- 
ing all of this, he will know and feel 
more deeply the wrenching experience 
of repentance and the exaltation of 
conversion. 
Knowing the principle of habitua- 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Anthropological materials, particularly of other 
more primitive cultures, should be able to give 
us the means whereby we may assess the special 
character of our own approach to the question 
_ of immortality, and so deepen and widen our 
perception of the scope of this question. 


The Immortality of Man* 


S the study of the cosmos has 

broadened man’s sense of the uni- 
verse in which he lives, the words of 
the Psalm: 


The heavens declare the glory of God; 
and the firmament sheweth his handy- 
work 


have taken on very different meanings 
for the speaker in 1600, 1800, and 
1956. As the study of. the fossils of 
the earth and of the changes in living 
forms have given new meaning to the 


condensed statements of creation of 
earlier times, so too we may expect the 


comparative study of the ways in 
which human. beings have attempted 
to understand man as a being with a 
soul or spirit somehow separate from 


its corporeal abode to add new di- 
mensions to our understanding of 


man’s search for immortality. Each 
great religious system has carried with- 
in its explication the limitations 1m- 
posed by the state of knowledge of its 
interpreters. While we may say that 
the very meaning of the 
“prophet” is that his inspiration trans- 
cends the limitations of time and space 
and the state of man’s knowledge with- 


*Delivered in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 


December 3, 1956, as the seventeenth Garvin 


F ree Lecture. 


word 
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in which the prophecy is made, the in- 
spiration must nevertheless be couched 
either in words of tremendous general- 
ity and universality or else in the 
homely figures of speech of those who 
listen, and then such a phrase as “in 
my Father’s house are many mansions” 
loses its universality when the image 
is constructed with marble floors or 
tile roofs. Men will differ in their 
preferences for the bleak sweep of an 
infinity in which there is no familiar 
shape or color, or for some particular 
evocation which is within their narrow 
experience. Meanwhile we may easily 
lose sight of the extent to which our 
present most lofty conceptions of man’s 
place in the universe are limited and 
narrowed either by the provincialisms 
of Euro-American traditions or by the 
obstreperous materialism of a young 
scientific development. 
Anthropological materials—that is, a 
comparative discussion based upon 
records of other, particularly of other 
more primitive, cultures—should be 
able to give us the means. whereby 
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we may assess the special character of 
our own historically limited approach 
to the question of immortality, and so 
deepen and widen our perception of 
the scope of the question. When Amer- 
icans, in 1956, think of immortality, 
they think of survival after death, of 
some other sphere or plane, and of the 
persistence of personal identity. And 
indeed at first glance, it would seem 
quite difficult to think about: immortal- 


ity at all except in terms of these 


three ideas. 


ET each of these three—to us— 

essential aspects of immortality 
can be thought of, have been thought 
of very differently. Let us take first 
the period of immortality, which we 
think of as beginning at birth, or at 
conception, and stretching onward for- 
ever. But there are people who are 
more concerned with pre-existence, as 
we would have to phrase it because of 
the importance which we attribute to 
this single existence on earth. For 
them the pre-existence of the soul be- 
fore entering on a human life may be 
as crucial as is the after-life to us. In 
the folk beliefs of Eastern European 
Jews, the soul was believed to have ex- 
isted since creation, waiting to be horn, 


and just before birth an angel would 


take it on a journey through all time 
and space and then, at the moment be- 
fore birth, would give it a blow which 
wiped all trace of this knowledge from 
memory. Among the Palestinian 
Arabs, angels brought earth as well as 
a soul at conception, and the being so 
formed spent its early life traveling 
towards the place from which the earth 
came, for there its life would be ended. 


This interpretation gives a new and | 


concrete poignancy to the words of 
the church burial service, “Dust thou 


art and unto dust thou shalt return.” 


Perhaps even more widespread than 


the beliefs in immortality which con- 
ceive of a single sojourn in this world 
are those in which the human soul is 
conceived of as returning again and 


‘again. Some peoples see this return 


as a simple repetitive cycle which has 
always gone on since the beginning of 
the world and in which a man is re- 
born in one of his descendants—some- 
times in the descendant who bears his 
name, sometimes only in someone in 
a designated generation. There are, of 
course, the elaborations of these ideas 
in the great Eastern religions, in which 
the. soul may enter lower forms than 
man and lives many lives, rewarded or 
punished for the way each life is lived 
by the nature of the next incarnation 
until, finally purified, it may escape 
the burden of further incarnations. 
The second item in our picture of . 
immortality—continued life in another 
sphere—has also many modifications. 
Many peoples think of the souls of 
their ancestors as staying near them, 
near their graves, or near the houses 
in which they have lived, or guarding 
the boundaries of ancestral lands, 
watching over the health and welfare 
of living kindred. In these beliefs, 
death introduces another state of being, 
but the person lives on, disembodied, 
within the familiar earthly scene. Or 
when the next world is thought of as 
somehow in some other place—in the 
sky, within the earth, beneath the sea, 
or towards the sunset—this may be 
conceived of as a condition of continu- 
ous, unchanging bliss, as when the 
Polynesian chiefs go to become pillars 
in the house of the gods, or as a state 
of frozen ecstacy, of eternal adoration 
of the Godhead, or as a world filled 
with events which will govern later 
incarnations, or as a world in which 
reward and punishment are differenti- 
ated. It sems to be a widespread char- 
acteristic of human beings that they 
are able to think more imaginatively 
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about a Hell than about a Heaven, for 
while a desired next world may be pic- 
tured in terms of selected luxuries 
from this world or the details may not 
be specified at all, the tortures of the 
damned have been conceptualized over 
and over again with zest and vividness. 
It may well be that one measure of 
man’s growing spiritual maturity, 


through the centuries in which his 


knowledge of the universe is deepened 


by exploration and experiment, will be 
a beginning ability to think as crea- 
tively about good as, in the past, he 


has thought about evil. 


D THIRD, there is the question 


of the persistence of identity. Our 
sense of personal identity is so strong 
that it seems inseparable from the idea 
of immortality. Yet many peoples see 
the problem quite differently. The 
Balinese have an Indonesian version of 
Hinduism and believe in a form of re- 
incarnation within the same family life 
in an endless recurrence, from which 
escape is possible only for rajahs, for 
whom great ceremonies can be made, 
and for an occasional dedicated virgin 


worshipper. Souls, in an indeterminate _ 


number-for each person, are reincar- 
nated in great grandchildren, and if a 
great grandfather meets a great grand- 
child on the street he must pay him a 
penny, for he has no right to be alive 
at the same time. When someone dies 
in Bali, no one weeps. Only for an 
infant of a few months is a mother 
permitted to weep, and the relatives, as 
they dig the grave, are permitted to 
reproach it, “The next time you come, 


stay longer and at least eat rice with 


us before you go.” The burial cere- 
monies include ritual practices to make 
the body more beautiful in the next in- 
carnation, but all sense of personal 
identity disappears. One may compro- 
mise one’s next incarnation either on 
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this earth or in the dim purgatory 
where the dead await the next incarna- 
tion. A long run of bad luck may be 
blamed on debts that one of one’s souls _ 
contracted during its stay in the other 
world, and people will say, “I am hav- 
ing bad luck this incarnation.” Or, in 
giving to a beggar, they may remark, 
“IT would not dare not to give to him.. 
Who knows when I may not be as he? 
We all take turns.”” And a mother will . 
say to a son who shows a sudden in- 
terest in gambling, “The reincarnated 
soul in you must have been a great 
gambler!” But it is all quite impersonal 
for there is no individual identity in- 
volved. This lack of a sense of identity 
is so marked that no one can describe 
the looks or manners of a person who 
died only a short time before. The 


body dies completely; the souls jain 


other souls and return. | , 

But the disposal of the body 1s a- 
terrible problem for the Balinese. In 
ceremony after ceremony they seek to 
eliminate it finally. In the full cycle, 


there is first burial or a long period 


of keeping and guarding the corpse 
and then cremation. From the ashes, 
the bones are picked out and are re- 
constituted in the form of the skeleton, | 
are dressed and laid out again in a 
miniature village in the graveyard; the 
souls, in the form of little figures car- 
ried by young girls as if they were 
babies, are taken home to the house- 
hold temple, are given refreshment, 
and then are returned to the bones. 
Then the bones are pounded to ashes 
and are deposited in special containers 
which again represent human form. 
These, in turn, are burned and the re- 


sulting ashes are taken down to the 


shore and sent out to sea in_ tiny 
canoes. Forty-two days later, a new 
representation—this time with no ma- 
terial link to the old body—will be re-— 
constituted to represent the souls, now 
hecome part of a household pantheon 
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to whom their descendants pray. So 
breaking the tie with the body is a 
condition of keeping the tie to the 
souls, but the sense of identity is only 
ceremonial. 


ie SHARP contrast were the beliefs 
of the lagoon dwelling people of the 
Admiralty Islands as recently as 1929. 
Here, souls, which came into being at 
conception, led their most vigoréirs 
and powerful lives immediately after 
death when a male became the over- 


_ lord of the household of his immediate 
_ kin. His skull was kept in the rafters 


and, through diviners and mediums, 
he made his wishes known, rewarded 
and punished his kin for sins of omis- 
sion and. commission, and wreaked 
havoc among neighbors with whom 
they became involved in economic dis- 
putes. But his reign, during which he 
married and-.sometimes had ghostly 
children, lasted only as long as he was 
able to protect the living males in his 
household from the malice of other 


ghosts; when the next male died, he 


was deposed, his skull.was thrown out, 
and he became a homeless, malicious 


inhabitant of the lagoon, first a member 


of a set of anonymous kin ghosts, then 
a sea slug and finally, after a few gen- 
erations when all memory of his period 
on earth was gone also, he ceased to 
exist. When the Manus decided to be- 
come Christians, they pitched all the 
skulls of their guardian ghosts into 
the sea, deposing at once all of their 
regnant dead. Today they have a new 
culture which has incorporated many 
western ideas, a local version of Chris- 
tianity at present blessed by no Mis- 
sion, and an eager desire to multiply 
and become as numerous as_ the 
Americans who streamed, 
strong, through their islands during 
World War II; and they have invented 
the idea of reincarnation. Finding it 


a million. 


wasteful to leave the souls of infants 
in Heaven—as the Mission taught 
them—they now pray to God to send. 


them back in reincarnated form. Thus, ~ } 


in the space of 25 years, they have 
moved from an extreme view of the 
mortality of highly identified indivi- 
duals who were given a brief after- 
life which was followed by annihila- 
tion, through an acceptance of orthodox 
Christian beliefs in an after life, to a 
new version of reincarnation. 

A third relationship between im- 
mortality and identity is illustrated by 


the Iatmul of the Sepik River, a New 


Guinea mainland people, among whom 
reincarnation follows names and goes | 
down in family lines. An Iatmul man 
will be telling a story about some semi- 
mythical ancestral figure who bore the 
same name as the storyteller; in the 
middle of the tale, he will shift from 
the third person to the first and say, 
“T was on the prow of that canoe,” 
and, as he speaks, he will stamp his 
foot on the floor of the house. The [at- 
mul sense of identity has a dreamlike 
impersonal character in which role and 
individual existence are separated; a 
twelve-year- -old boy, asked to tell the 
story of his life, will start to relate 
the events of childhood and then sud- 
denly will be heard to say, “And then _ 
I married a woman of Angoram and 
had three children and the eldest was 
named .. .”’ Without noticing it, he 
has passed Meal and gone on into a 
future which is as clear for him, be- 


cause it is equally clearly socially de- 


fined, as is his past. So the Iatmul will 
relate elaborate events filled with the 
details of appropriate conversations 
and acts—which careful research 
shows never occurred at all—in the 
sense in which we, with our sense of 
actiiality anchored in an irreversible, | 
directed universe, would say that an 
event had occurred. 
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HE persistence of identity not 

only is tied up in various ways with 
role, kin position, name, and the body 
—especially the less corruptible parts 
of the body, the bones—but it is related 
also in many different ways to the con- 
ception of the continued existence of 
the soul either as beneficial or harm- 
ful to the survivors or as the primary 
concern of the individual himself. 
Characteristically, in societies where 
ideas of the religious development of 
the individual are crude and rudimen- 


tary, beliefs about the soul reflect a 
concern with the living and the terms 


of their grief. Human grief has many 
components—anger at being forsaken, 
guilt over hostile acts which have been 
left unatoned for and unforgiven, a 


passionate desire to capture and keep_ 


the memory of the departed, a desire 
to be rid of the reminder of one’s own 
mortality. Different peoples have taken 
parts of this complex and have elab- 


_ orated them. Among the Bagobo of the 
Philippines, in an area of the world 


where multiple souls are common, the 
people distinguish a good soul and a 
bad. At death the bad soul becomes 
a demon who feeds on the dead body, 


‘tearing it with its fingernails, and the 
good soul goes to a heaven where “the 
‘rice is of immaculate whiteness, and 


each grain is as big as a kernel of corn: 


the camotes are the size of a great 
wash pot, and every stick of sugar 


cane is as large as the trunk of a cocoa- 
nut palm.”” So people can make offer- 
ings to the good soul and attach to it 
all their positive feelings about the 
dead, while their negative feelings go 
into hatred and fear of the bad soul. 


Some people emphasize only the— 


hatred and fear, and go through elab- 
orate ceremonies to separate themselves 
from the dead, deceiving the soul so 
that it will. never be able to find its 
way back, cutting the throat of the 


corpse in a violent attempt to do away - 


with the dead finally and _ forever. 


Within the tradition of Christian 


‘mourning, only the positive feelings. 


are emphasized; people weep for the 
dead as deeply and unambivalently 
loved, and those who harbor hatred 
and resentment feel guilty because of 
the inappropriate emotions which they 
must repress. Many primitive peoples 
have developed ritual exercises to en- 
sure a proper display of agonized grief, 
such as cutting off a finger at the 
death of a relative. Grief so displayed 
may also be an essential propitiation, 
for the dead are expected to take re- 
venge for unexpressed negative atti- 
tudes which the excessive mourning 
only masks. 


HETHER it is a question of 

banishing the dead or of keeping 
them close, the form of immortality is 
closely tied up with the role of the liv- 
ing. However, persistence of identity 
may also be envisaged as a_ personal 
goal, expressed either in a desire for 
continued identity—even in the same 
body—in the after life or in alternative 
technically secular forms in which the 
individual craves or is accorded im- 
mortality through the continued re- 
percussions on earth of his acts while 
alive. These secular forms of immortal- 
itvy—through historic acts, generous 
bequests, or artistic or scientific crea- 
tivity—appear to present a kind of 
negative counterbalance to literal and 
vivid expectations of immortality in 
another world. Visions of heaven be- 
come pallid and abstract as a man 


plans to live through his children— 


“the only immortality we have’— 
through buildings and_ discoveries, 
paintings or books, that bear his name. 
Conversely, a preoccupation with one’s 
spiritual life and a belief that the main 
task of men on earth is “to colonize 
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heaven,” as an English bishop phrased 
it, tend to be accompanied by a nega- 


_ tive attitude to the things of this world, 


including fame and creativity. But the 
line is seldom clear. A Burmese schol- 
ar once told me about the destruction 
of his life’s scholarly work in a bomb- 
ing during the war. “It is bad,” he said, 
“for history, but good for me, as it 
detaches me from this world.” And in 
England, a recent study by Geoffrey 
Gorer shows that one out of seven 
people believe in some sort of rein- 


carnation, because, they rationalize, 


one life doesn’t give one a fair chance. 


YHUS, whether identity is to be 
cherished or escaped from, whether 
this life on earth is an intermediate 


_ state, a beginning or a recurrent epi- 


sode in man’s existence in the universe, 
whether, at death, the emphasis is upon 
the personal spiritual fate of the indi- 
vidual or upon the bereaved, whether 
the tie to this world is expressed in a 
belief in the resurrection of the body or 
in the persistence of a man’s contribu- 
tion to human culture, men’s views of 
immortality become a framework with- 
in which earthly ways of life are 
judged and changed, lived and aban- 
doned. A long life on earth is important 


of immortality—in 


to those who are concerned with tak- 
ing a fully developed personality into 


the next world where all further de- 


velopment will cease and only eternal 
rewards and punishments remain. But 
the briefest sojourn as a day old infant 
may be sufficient to attain a place in 


- another world in which development 


is possible. The Soviet Communists, 
who have proclaimed their militant ma- 
terialism, speak of a place in History, 
as a man fulfills the role assigned to 
him by History and so attains a sort 
History—w ith 
burial in the Red Wall. Modern medi- 
cine and public health practices flourish 
among those peoples for whom a long 
life.in this world is a principal value; 
they are harder to introduce among 
peoples for whom the earth is a passing 
prelude to an impersonal eternity. 


Last summer the International As- 
tronautical Congress met in Rome, and 
Pope Pius XII blessed interplanetary 
exploration, within which man would 
work out new relationships to God 
and His Universe. As we widen our 
sense of man’s potentialities through 
our widening knowledge of the cosmos, 
the question of the immortality of 
man may be expected to widen also. 
and to take on New forms. 


Discussion 


Margaret Mead’s article about the 


immortality of man shows clearly two 
things; first, that there is rather uni- 
versally a belief that man’s being is 


not limited to the stretch of time be-_ 
tween birth and death, and second; 


that this belief expresses itself in 
many different forms, not only in the 
high religions but also in the very 


By PAUL TILLICH 
University Professor 
Harvard University 


primitive ones. It is always a deterrent 


to theological arrogance if the theo- 
logian is forced to realize that central 


ideas of his own religion are not 
strange to other religions and that the 
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symbols in which these ideas are ex- 
pressed vary immensely in all religions, 


including his own. 


The Christian theologian—on Prot- 
estant ground—must, in. view of these 
facts, first ask what is the meaning of 
the belief. in immortality if the Chris- 
tian message is interpreted as an an- 
swer to a question implied in man’s 
existential situation. It would be rather 


inadequate if he discussed the prob- — 


lem of immortality as being the ques- 
tion: what will happen to man after 
his death? There is no theological an- 


swer to this question, since the ques-. 


tion itself contradicts the human sit- 
uation as does the question: what has 
happened to man before his birth? The 
“before” and the “after” subject man 
endlessly to the structure of temporal- 
ity. But man, in the Christian view, 
comes from the eternal and goes to the 
and he can experience the 
eternal in every moment of time. Man’s 
existential situation implies the aware- 
ness of his finitude and, at the same 
time, the quest for the infinite to 


_ which -he feels he belongs and from 


which he feels excluded. Out of this 
awareness arise the symbols of im- 
mortality. In spite of their variety and 
absurdity in content, they are existen- 
tially meaningful. They are absurd if 


taken as descriptions of something that 


will happen in a future time, as for 


instance, shortly after death; they are 


meaningful if taken as symbols of 
man’s sense of pnsanees to the 


eternal. 


- The assertion that the various sym- 
bols of immortality are meaningful 
does not imply that they are equally 


adequate to the human situation. On 
the contrary, they express fundamen- 
tally different and often contrasting 


- relations of man to the eternal. On this 


point, theological criticism must start, 
for this point has bearing on the whole 


ism, if taken literally. 
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IMMORTALITY 

Sipe popular belief in immortality which 
: in the western world has largely re- 
placed the Christian symbol of resurrec- 
tion is a mixture of courage and escape. 
It tries to maintain one’s self-affirmation 
even in the face of one’s having to die. 
But it does this by continuing one’s fini- 
tude, that is one’s having to die, infinitely, 
so that the actual death will never occur. 
This, however, is an illusion, and logically 
speaking, must come to an end. The ‘im- 
mortality of the soul’ is a poor symbol for 
the courage to be in the face of one’s hav- 
ing to die. The courage of Socrates (in 
Plato’s picture) was based not on the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
but on the affirmation of himself in his 
essential, indestructible being. He knows 
that he belongs to two orders of reality 
and that the one order is transtemporal. 
It was the courage of Socrates which more 
than any philosophical reflection revealed 
to the ancient world that everyone belongs 
to two orders .. . For encountering God ]} 
means encountering transcendent security 
and transcendent eternity. He who parti- 
cipates in God participates in eternity. But 
in order to participate in him you must 
be accepted by him and you must have 
accepted his acceptance of you.—PAUL 
Tiuicu, The Courage To Be, Yale Uni- 
versity Press 


of. religious experience. It is decisive 
whether immortality is understood as 
the return of the individual to. the 
transcendent One in a union which is 
anticipated in mystical experiences, or 
whether it is understood as the partici- 
pation of the individual in the divine 
life which is the life of love. And if 


- the latter alternative is accepted—as 


it predominantly has been in the West- 
ern world—it is decisive whether one 
thinks of the immortality of a spiritual 
part of man, called “soul,” or of the 
total man, dying totally. and being 
resurrected totally. The second alter- 
native is the classically Christian valua- 
tion of love. But, of course, it is more 
absurd than even popularized Platon- 
A Christian 
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motif which in Protestantism has not 
been taken seriously enough is the 


question of a possible development of: 


the individual after death. The doctrine 


of reincarnation gives an answer, but | 


—as Margaret Mead rightly points out 
—an answer which cannot account for 
the very thing for the sake of which 
it has been given: the identity of the 
developing self. In the doctrine of 
‘purgatory, the Roman Church at- 
tempts to answer the question of a 
developing self after death, 


tence and eternal. life. 


and 


June 


Protestant theologians have talked 
about a “state between” temporal exis-. 
Perhaps one 
should be satisfied with the answer 
that eternal life is /ife, and therefore 
not static but dynamic, and that it 


transcends the three modes of time, 


reaching back into the past and ahead 
into the future and experienced (as 
the gospel of John indicates) in the 
present: the eternal. now. | 


Tillich 


Discussion 


I have been asked to comment, from 
the theological point of view, upon this 
fascinating and _ thought-provoking 
article by Margaret Mead. In the field 
of anthropology her name is a name 
to conjure with; and to all that she 
says concerning the divergent concepts 
of immortality among various peoples, 
I would only ask the reader’s most 
respectful attention. As she_ rightly 


remarks, all such = anthropological 
studies help us to “assess the special 
character of our own’ historically 


limited approach to the question of 


immortality, and so deepen and widen 


our perception of the scope of the 
question.” 

My first theological comment is on 
the. conception of prophetic inspiration 
at the very beginning of the article. I 
am in agreement with Dr. Mead when 
she says that the word “prophet” 1m- 
plies some sort of higher vision trans- 
cending the environment and thought- 
world in which the prophet lives; yet 
every prophet who tries to express his 
vision must either use terms so general 
that they suggest “the bleak sweep of 
an infinity in which there is no famil- 
iar shape or color,” or else use terms 


drawn from his own limited range of 


experience and knowledge, which are 


By WALTER M. HORTON 
Professor of Theology 
Oberlin College 


bound to fall into “provincialisms” un- 
convincing to those born and raised in | 


other cultures. The problem she raises 
with regard to concepts of immortality 
is exactly analogous to the one noted 
by Paul Tillich (Systematic Theology, 
pp. 221 et seq.) with regard to con- 
cepts of God: they are either so “ul/tt- 
mate’ that they are remote and vague, 
or so “concrete” that they threaten to 
involve us in childish anthropomorph- 
ism and idolatry. 

The only way out of this dilemma, 
in both cases, is through candid 
recognition of the inevitable place of 
symbols in religious life and thought. 


Drawn as they necessarily are from the 


cultural context in which each prophet 
lives and speaks, these symbols must 
he expected to vary from culture to 
culture, and thus to give a first impres- 
sion of complete relativism to one who 
surveys them all together, as the cul- 
tural anthropologist does. If I under- 
stand Dr. Mead, she does not regard 


this first impression as fully true. A 


symbol drawn from a particular culture 
may have meaning and validity for 


ill 


be non-essential, theologians 
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other cultures, if viewed in its deeper 
intention rather than im its specific 
form. 

Religious prophets have often been 
quite conscious of the inadequacy of 
their words and thoughts to express 


the full meaning of their visions: The’ 


Apostle Paul, certainly an inspired 


prophet if there ever was one, claim-_ 
ing insight into hidden divine myster-— 


ies through the revelation of the Spirit 
(I Cor. 2:7-16), nevertheless can say, 
“We know in part and we prophesy in 
part.. ..... we see in a glass darkly” 


(I Cor: 13:9, 12). All that he tells us 


about bodies terrestrial and celestial, 
in another chapter (15) of the same 
Epistle, must therefore be read with 


the super-scription: “‘partial, symbolic, 


aiming at more than a mortal man can 


say in human speech.” Let fanatics in- 
terpret prophecy to mean that one can 
calculate ‘‘the day and the hour,” or 


that the streets of heaven are paved 
with literal gold; the prophets them- 
selves know better. They know that 


knowledge is symbolic, and they do 
not press particular. symbols as though 


they were photographic copies of what 
“eye hath not seen” (/ Cor. 2:9). 


This leads to my second theological 


comment. The three prevailing West- 
ern ideas which Dr. Mead selects for 
comparison with quite different ideas 
in other cultures—(1) “survival after 


death” in (2) “some other sphere or 


plane” and (3) “persistence of per- 
sonal identity”—are more universal 
ideas in their intention than such ob- 
viously symbolic ideas as streets of 
gold and gates of pearl. While there are 
symbolic elements here too, which may 
would 
distinguish these non-essentials from 
other elements which are organically 
bound up with the central revelation 
Which is the “light of all their seeing.” 


Western theologians cannot afford 


drama moving toward a 
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[¢ would be thoroughly impossible for 
a thinking being to think of the cessa- 
tion of thought and life. Everyone carries 
the proof of immortality within himself 
-and quite involuntarily. But just 2s soon 
as a man wants to prove or wants to un- 
derstand personal survival dogmatically, 
and in a narrow way make that inner per- 
ception clear to himself, then he loses him- 
self in contradictions —WOLFGANG GOETHE 


* * * 


rights spring neither from his 
discontent. nor from his desires. They 
arise from his intrinsic nature, the final 
purpose of his life and of his world... 
No stronger proof of immortality is either 
possible or necessary than that which 
shows that it is a necessary condition to 
an orderly universe.—Sir Henry JONES, 
in the Gifford Lectures, 1921 


any longer to treat primitive and 
Oriental religious ideas of human des- 
tiny as too absurd for serious con-— 
sideration. Yet they are bound to test 
all ideas of immortality by their con- 
formity or non-conformity to the cen- 
tral revelation of God and man in the 
Old and New Testaments, unless they 
are prepared to accept some alternative 
revelation as profounder truer 
than this. The great issue that runs 


through fully half of the variant views 
‘described by Dr. Mead is whether life 


is a “wheel of rebirth,” as so persistent- 
ly and systematically. taught in the 
mystical religions of the East, or 
whether, as the Bible teaches, it is a 
significant 
outcome, in which every least indivi- 
dual plays some significant part, for 
good or ill. One cannot say this is a 
matter of indifference, or that these 
different views are symbolic of the 
same truth; one is compelled to choose 


between the two outlooks, as they lead 


to seriously different ways of living. 


Such a choice need not imply a total 
rejection of the cyclic wheel of rebirth 
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concept. Life does obviously have its 
rhythmic recurrences and repetitions 
—day and night, summer and winter, 
birth and death, and birth again. In 
some religions, these are the -ultimate 
framework of interpretation. In our 
religion, they are surface phenomena, 
beneath which is the “increasing pur- 
pose” of a God who transcends this 
world, and offers each individual crea- 


ture of His a significant part in the ° 


making of a new and better world. 
Though we know in part and see 
through a glass darkly, such a God can 
be trusted to preserve the life and iden- 
tity of all who put their trust in Him, 
not only in this sphere we now in- 
habit, but also in the higher sphere 


which He inhabits. Anthropology can — 


challenge provincial and naively sym- 
bolic expressions of this faith, but can- 
not shake the major and minor 
premises on which it is based: (1) that 
God transcends this world, and (2) 
that He has an individualized, never- 
failing love for all His creatures, such 
as Christ showed to the least, last, and 
lost among his contemporaries. 

My last theological comment. is upon 
Dr. Mead’s remark that “men’s views 
of immortality become a framework 
within which earthly ways of life are 
judged and changed, lived and aban- 
doned.” This connection does exist, and 
gives present importance to all such 


views. It also permits us to judge (in 


part) between rival revelations by their 


pragmatic consequences. Psychical re- 
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search may some day give scientific 
evidence of the existence of a sphere 
within which human identity survives 
after death. Some consider that valid 
evidence of this is already at hand; but 
until such proof is more widely ac- | 
cepted, we shall have to judge between © 
rival views of final destiny by the © 
“earthly ways of life to which they 
lead.” “Wheel of rebirth” views lead 
to a kind of fatalistic acceptance of | 
repetition in nature, which Western 
science and technology, by changing 
nature’s immemorial ways, have shown 
to be invalid. Medieval ‘“other-world- 
liness” led to a neglect of the oppor- 
tunities of this life, while modern sec- 
ularism often leads man to spend his 
dreams and hopes upon temporal goods 
which cannot permanently satisfy a 
creature in whose heart God has set 
eternity. Since every culture has an . 
implicit religious faith at its core, the 
total life of this culture is a kind of © 
explicit exhibition of the implications 
of this faith. While each culture seems 
natural and logical to its own adher- 
ents, the clash of cultures with which 
our world resounds today is sifting 
out the weak and impermanent ele- 
ments in all of them, and revealing the — 
elements fit to stand in the future 
world-order. Those who believe in the 
eventual triumph of God’s Providence 
and Grace should not hesitate to expose 
their theological concepts to this con- 
flict and sifting. 
—Walter Marshall Horton 


Discussion 


I find Dr. Mead’s article very in- 
teresting and challenging. Coming 
from a recognized anthropologist, her 
remarks issue from a lifetime of care- 
ful and first-hand observation gleaned 
from various cultures. 

Her major thesis is that man’s con- 


By E. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 
Dean, Princeton — 
Theological Seminary 


ception of immortality is conditioned 
by the cultural context in which he 
finds himself. Now that Euro-Ameri- 
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“can traditions regarding immortality 


are confronted with new views of 


science and the comparative concep-_ 
tions of other religions, perhaps “‘the 
_ question of the immortality of man may 


be expected to widen also and to take 
on new forms.” 


Yet, the three popularly accepted 
ideas of immortality held by Americans 
—survival after death;-of some other 
sphere or plane; and of the presistence 
of personal identity—have been differ- 
ently conceived by other peoples. Even 
in the so-called Christian tradition, im- 


mortality has been variously conceived. 


Dr. Mead gives us some rather detailed 
interpretation concerning these varia- 
tions. 

I find these varying conceptions not 
only interesting but indicative of a 
serious concern about immortality on 


~ man’s part. I would not discount or 
ridicule these earnestly held traditions. 


They indicate to me the age-old at- 
tempt on man’s part to deal with the 
real and tragic event of death. All reli- 
gious leaders and _ traditions have 
wrestled with the problem of man’s 
“end” in this life. And they have 
worked out answers to the great ques- 
tions: Does death end all? Does man 
have an immortal spirit? What is the 


relation of the spirit to its pre-exist-. 
ence ? What is the relation of the spirit 


to the body? What is life like beyond 


- death? What is the relation of immor- 


tality to the community? Is bodily life 


_ teal or only a shadowy existence? 


These and many other related ques- 


tions have plagued and challenged the 
race from the beginning. Of only a 
few things can we be more or less 
sure: There is a mystery about life and 


death; death is not a welcome event; 


man wishes to transcend his end; man’s 
conceptions about his future state are 


confused and varied. In some ways, 


man feels that he does live on, but it 
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“|. . although I do not wish to retract 
anything I have said before, I cannot help 
feeling that it [his interpretation of re- 
ligion| is somehow not altogether satisfac- 
tory. The cause does not, soto speak, ac- 
cord with the result. The fact that we are 
trying to explain seems to be incommen- 
surate with everything we adduce by way 
of explanation. Is it possible that all our 
investigations have so far discovered not 
the whole-motivation, but only a superfi- 
cial layer, and that behind this lies hidden 
another very significant component? Con- 
sidering how extraordinarily complicated 
all causation in life and history is, we 
should have been prepared for something 
of this Freup, Moses 
and Monotheism 


is hard to tell whether he wishes to 
persist beyond death or whether he 
must persist. It seems to be evident 
that what man is in life has much to 
do with what he will be after death. 
The meaningfulness of life in this 
world is closely related to the desirabil- 
ity and state of life beyond death! 
Of course, immortality has been 


variously conceived in the West. Right 


now, one of the most significant em- 
phases in Christian theology is the 
unity of man’s life. There has been a 
strong reaction against the Greek 
body-spirit dualism in favor of a strong 
psycho-somatic unity which is found 
in the Bible. 

Man is a unity. The Greek emphasis 
upon immortality is also being chal- 
lenged in favor of the emphasis upon 
the resurrection of the body. The so- 
called persistence of man’s spirit—as 
though it could be dissociated from his © 
life in this world—is questioned. It 
casts aspersions on the body which 
God has made and which, for the “new 
being in Christ” is called the temple of 


the Holy Spirit. 


A strong emphasis upon the Incar- 
nation of the Son of God also gives 
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this human pilgrimage a new dignity. 
The new man in Christ is not just a 
renewed spirit but a man renewed in 
the totality of his life and relationship. 


Not a little emphasis is being given 
to the relation of faith to health these 
days. Incidentally, this point of view 1s 
championed by scientists in their con- 
ception of. “‘matter.”’ All this has led 
some theologians to go beyond the so- 
called immortality of the individual 
person. Few Biblical interpreters will 
maintain that the images of “heaven”’ 
in the Bible are to be taken literally. 
_ Those images represent the only possi- 
ble framework or context in which 
the hope of man in the Gospel could be 
stated. There is no way by which the 
future state of life could possibly be 
fully portrayed in terms of time and 
space. 


It is not without reason that the 


ecumenical movement at its Evanston 
Assembly centered its thought on the 
Christian hope. Little was said in that 
Assembly about mere personal immor- 
tality. Rather, this hope was directed 
towards mankind and towards the 
world. As one theologian put it: “We 
are no longer interested in little hopes. 
We are interested in the one big hope!” 

Even the hopes of immortality which 
were largely interpreted in secular 
terms have been challenged. For what 
hope is there for a peaceful world? 
Progress for mankind? A better world 
for future generations * Now progress, 
it is maintained, is an undeniable fact! 
But is immortality to be interpreted in 
terms of the immorta¥ty of man in 
this world? | 

Yet, the alternative is not to ‘‘leave 
it all behind” and concentrate upon 
personal immortality. Individual per- 
sons are bound up in the bundle of 
life; they are parts of one another. I[s 


the great hope of mankind and of the 


world to be consummated only in per-— 
sonal persistence after death? 

More and more, the future of man’s 
life is conceived in terms of a hope 


‘in God who is almighty and gracious, 


Hope of the future is not in man at all. 
It must be grounded in the Grand 
Context: God. And it is given assur- 
ance through the bearer of that hope 
who is Jesus Christ. In him, Man has 


_ been manifest, the Man who is the 


hope of everyman. This Man is the goal 
of all history. This Man 1s identical 

with the Kingdom of God, says Pro-- 
fessor Brunner. And this hope is not 
some far-off destiny only; it is a pres- 
ent living and working reality in faith 
even though imperfect. And in this 
hope is the hope of all mankind and of 
the whole world. Jinimortality is based 
on man’s potentiality for immortality ; 
resurrection is based on God’s will and 
power to create and redeem life. | 


There seems to be less of a desire 
on the part of Christian theology today 


_ to portray what lite beyond death will 


be. If it is a resurrected life, it will 
bear continuity with this  life-in-the- 
body, but it will be a transformed and ° 
remade life. A new life. “Heaven” 1s . 
not a prolongation or magnification of 
earth. Eternity is not extended t#fne. 
It will not only be one of personal 
identity but of corporate identification. 


It will be the “city of God.” 


‘There is less of an emphasis in 
Christian circles on the secular joys 
of heaven in our time and more of an 
emphasis upon the fulfillment of those 
higher joys of the Spirit which men 
may know in and through Jesus Christ. 
The quality of life we now may know 
in this world through Christ is the real 
hasis for the Christian hope. For why 
should anyone wish “immortality” of 
something which in this world 1s un- 
desirable ? 
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“Christian immortality” is little more 
than a kind of secular hope by which 
men hope to survive death. More and 
more this kind of secular hope has be- 
come questionable. Perhaps that is 
why so many people have lost their 
interest in immortality. Who wants it 
if it is nothing but more of what they 


now know? They long deeply and sin- | 


cerely for the Great Hope! They want 
something new! And it is only as this 
becomes a living conviction that people 
today will live real lives in this world 


EVANGELISM 
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in the “power of the resurrection” that 
worked in Jesus Christ. By such a 
power they will be able to transform 
life and change it. A Church composed 
of such believers will become a social 
cell of redemption in the world. 
However, if men continue to force 
hope for the survival of death merely 
on the basis of the secular good and 
hopes they know, I am afraid that im- 
mortality will be not only a rather un- 
desirable thing, but perhaps even a 
demonic thing! If I must persist be- 


» yond death, and if I have nothing but 


a dreary hope set within a tragic life, 
it is a terrible thing to contemplate the 
future. 


I confess that science has made all 


. our little hopes rather insignificant. Its 


conception of the unity of life, the 
dynamic nature of matter, the living 
nature of society and cosmic, forces, 
should arouse even Christians out of 


their cribbed and cabined conceptions 


of “immortality” into a whole new 
vision of the living hope of human 
and world redemption in cosmic terms. 
Perhaps science may again shake even 
Christian thinking about death and life 


into becoming serious about the grand. 


concern of the Bible for the human 


race. For the Biblical revelation breaks 


through the provincial to. the cosmic. 


E. G. Homrighausen 


Matter and Spirit 


HE NEW physics suggests that, beside the matter and: radiation which 

can be represerited in ordinary space and time, there must be other in- 
yredients which cannot be so represented. These are just as real as the mate- 
‘rial ingredients, but do not happen to make any direct appeal to our senses. 
Thus the material world as defined above constitutes the whole world of 
appearances, but not the whole world of reality: we may think of it as form- 
ing only a cross-section of the world of reality—Sir James JEANS, Physics 
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It is of the utmost importance for us to under- 
stand not only the positive but also the negative 
values which operate in the current religious 


revival. 


- The Social Sources of the Current | 


Religious Revival 


HE EXTENT of involve- 

ment in institutional religious ac- 
tivity is fairly variable over historical 
time. Today the relevant raw statistics 
seem to indicate that we have entered 
a new age of religiosity; church and 
synagogue memberships are booming ; 


public financial support of religious 1n- 


stitutions is climbing to the monetary 


stratosphere; religious building pro- 


grams seem to be limited only by the 
availability of architectural talent. On 
the basis of such quantitative consider- 
ations most religionists and social ob- 
servers have judged the last decade. to 
be one in which, in the western world 
at least, (and in the United States, 
certainly) there has occurred a sig- 
nificant religious revival; a_ revival 
which, to their view, has yet to reach 


its peak or shown any decelerative 


signs. 
However else one may wish to ap- 
proach it, the religious revival is a 
social phenomenon of high visibility. 
As such it requires a social explana- 


tion: that is, an explanation which will 


relate it to the psychological processes 
of individual man and the social order 
or disorder in which he is situated. 
Many religious leaders and some 
social scientists have addressed them- 


MILTON J. ROSENBERG 
Assistant Professor 
of Psychology 
Yale University 


selves to the construction of such an 
explanation. Nearly all these com- 
inentators have taken the view that the 
religious revival is due to the anxiety, 
the uncertainty, the depression, and 
the collapse of social morale that seem 


characteristic of our time. To recall 
Gilbert Murray’s incisive phrase, the 


religious revival is, according to such 

an interpretation, due to “the failure 

of nerve.” 
The explanatory value of this inter- 


pretation seems on the surface to be 


considerable. There can be little doubt 
that many people have felt a brooding 
sense of defeat in the face of the threat, 
aggression, and disorder that stigma- 
tize our epoch. And it is quite likely 
that the struggle to master this sense 
of .defeat has landed many. in the 
churches. 

Nevertheless, it is my impression 
that this single hypothesis has been 
made to carry explanatory weight far 
in excess of its explanatory potential. 
A closer examination of the content 
and style of the current religious re- 
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vival suggests that in addition to the 
“failure of nerve” 
Of these other 
forces four, at least, seem fairly evi- 
dent and will be discussed in turn: the 
elevation of conformity; the success 
of the huckster; the disruption of 
community; the cultural discrepancy 
between ethic and practice. 


The Elevation of Conformity 


A truism of social theory and of the 
human history from which it is derived 
is that a society faced by external 
threat (as ours certainly has been for 
years) and faced also by inner doubt 
(as ours certainly is) tends to 
strengthen itself and reach towards a 
new lease on historical life by demand- 


ing and mobilizing high degrees of 
consensus on some few basic moral. 
and ideological commitments. 


In such a period the threatened so- 
ciety seems, inevitably, to require from 
its members conformity to a carica- 
ture-definition of the national way of 


life and hostility towards poctal devia- . 


tion. 

Since the threat under which our 
society shivers has been defined in 
terms of the great Russian-American 
conflict (or a conflict with so-called 
“Godless Communism” ), it is not sur- 
prising that the test of a man’s social 
legitimacy has come to have as one of 
its major items whether: he says ‘‘Yes’”’ 
or “No” to religion. At a time in which 
the mobilization of loyalty has taken 
the form of a sometimes-near-inquisi- 
torial demand for proof of one’s polit- 
ical good-faith, the assertion of reli- 
gious faith comes close to being a 
guarantee of continuing membership 
in a society which is casting people out. 

Now, when we read of increases in 
church attendance or encounter wordy 
protestations of faith in God, or faith 
in faith, we are, I think, entitled to at 


still other causal 


brothers, 


least doubt the sincerity of some of the 


attenders and protesters. Some of them 
I am convinced, are either being dis- 


honest with us or with themselves. In 


the measure that conformity has be-— 
come.a forceful and externally-imposed 
imperative working on the individual 


‘person (and in many communities and 


even some universities, it has) we are 
entitled to suspect that there is more 
“playing it safe” than genuine piety 
in much of the new interest in religion. 

It would be intemperate to argue 
that conformity is the key to the cur- 
rent religious revival. Nevertheless I 
am convinced that some people have 


gone back to church because light filter- 


ed through stained glass provides ef- — 
fective social coloration. I am con- 
vinced too that many others, probably 
the larger number of the new com- 
municants, have gone back to religion 


more out of inner need than out of — 


external compulsion. But even these 
persons have been at least slightly 
speeded on the churchward-journey 
by the conformity-oriented tone of our 
time. 


The Success of the Huckster | 


It is contended, then, that the new 
interest in religion is due in part to 


the effort to find a standing place in 


the face of widespread anxiety, and. 
in part to the new pressure for social 
conformity. It will now be suggested 


that a third factor, the success of the 


modern huckster, is also at work in 
the same direction. : 

By hucksters I mean more than the 
new Machiavellis of Madison Avenue 
who deal in the creation and engineer- 
ing of wants. I mean also their blood 
the mass-media-men who 
shape the mass-mind and are in turn 
shaped by it. 

Content analysis reveal 
quite clearly that over the last ten 
years there has been a great increase in 


* 
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the amounts of media space and time 


that have been devoted to generating | 


a revival of interest in, and enthusiasm 
for, organized religion. We need to ask 
why the hucksters are doing it. | 

Is it in part that they are frightened 
by their own cynicism and still more 


frightened that the public will discover 


that cynicism? May not their precipi- 
tous and rather redundant advocacy of 
religion serve the hucksters in two 


ways: by reassuring themselves, and 


their public, that Madison Avenue is 


dedicated to values more worthy than 


those associated with mere commercial 


aggrandizement? In some part the 


hucksters have probably been driven 
by. genuine religious hungers of the 
kind that almost always wrack and 
tantalize the intellectual in a time that 
has lost its meanings and certainties. 
But also their commercial intelligence 
has helped them to understand that by 
urging us to church or synagogue on 
Saturday or Sunday they are guaran- 
teeing that we will meet them at maga- 
zine stand or television set on Monday. 
For after all, to paraphrase, “Luce 
does more than Niebuhr can to justify 
God’s ways to man.” 


Yet, the situation is hardly as simple 


as I have so far made it out to be. 
Some men have sought the church for 
the protective coloration it affords, but 
certainly not all or most men. Many 
have been prodded into houses of wor- 
ship by their huckster masters, but 


_ certainly we are not all equally in 


bondage to the hucksters. — 


The Disruption of Community 


In searching out the social sources of 
our religious revival it is important 
that we acknowledge one major fact 
about religions in general; namely, 
that they survive, expand, flourish, 
and prosper only to the extent that 
they meet real human needs. Freud | 


spoke of some of the universal emo- 
tional needs which seem to receive sat- 
isfaction through religious activity. 
But there are still other general needs, 
which, if not unique to our time, are 
at least critically characteristic. of it. 


Among these general needs 
which is being widely served by reli- 


gion and its current revival is the 


need for community. The need for 
community is the need to have a group 
identity, to mingle in some kind of in- 
stitutionalized and lasting collectivity 


with others who are at best friends or, 


at least, considerably less than 


strangers. The church or the syna- 


gogue is a place where one may join 
with like-minded people, where one 


' may spin plans, develop new bonds and 


experience the pleasures of discovering 
and cherishing shared convictions. 


On the face of it American society 
would seem to provide so exhaustive 
and exhausting a range of group-asso- 
ciation possibilities as to render the 
church only one type among many 
others. Political parties, recreational 
groups, professional organizations, and — 
many other types of associations are 
available. And to be sure most middle- 
class Americans fill their lives through 
joining such groups. 


But our joining proclivities seem to 
have carried us to a point close to true 
disillusion. For we have discovered 
that such groups generally lack purpose 
or at least have for purpose only a 
dedication to groupiness itself or a 
dedication to some vested interest 
which parades under the disguise of 
concern for the general good. And ina 
time when meaning and _ conviction 
have well nigh leaked out of our lives, 
we hunger for a kind of group asso- 
ciation in which, through being. our- 
selves, we may get. to something 
greater than ourselves. We long to 
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touch the transcendent and, further- 
more, to do it in the company of others 
who, by sharing our experiences, veri- 
fy and confirm them. Thus we welcome 
with out-rushings of nostalgic hunger 
the sense of true community, the sense 
of real sharing of a significant some- 
thing, which accompanies the group 
- religious pursuit. 


Those among the laity and the clergy 


who guide our religious institutions 
and govern our churches seem to have 
become aware that people are coming 
to church not simply to partake of the 
sacred but to partake of sacred com- 
_mumty. The result is that today 
through broad programs of social 
events and organizational campaigns 
many of our churches are providing 
their communicants with the pleasures 
of sacred gregariousness which serves 
ego-enhancement much better than 
mere gregariousness or selfish gregari- 
ousness. 


This whole analysis could be re- 


peated at a simpler level for those. 


many new churchgoers who are lonely 
not only for sacred community, but 
for any kind of community at all. I 


have in mind the new semi-migratory — 


group of middle-class suburbanites 
whose corporations, 
four years, pick them up and set them 
down again a thousand miles away. 
For those people the Methodist, 
Lutheran, or Congregational churches 
or the Reform Synagogue provide a 
trans-geographical community without 
which the frequently-experienced dis- 
ruption of routinized sociability would 
be hardly tolerable. As they carry their 
church memberships with them fromm 
Long Island to the San Fernando Val- 
ley they carry with them a continuity 
of community made possible largely 
by this very commitment to organized 
religion. 


every three or 
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The Cultural Discrepancy 

Between Ethic and Practice 
Earlier I allowed myself the privi- 
lege of amending A. E. Housman’s 
paraphrase of some lines from Milton’s 
Paradise Lost. In these lines Milton 
announces that his object is to justify 
God’s ways to man. Religion itself 


seems, by its nature dedicated to this 


task. To students of religion and to 
thoughtful religionists this is an ele- 
mentary observation. 

Not quite so obvious, but none the 
less true, is that view of religion which 
sees it as striving also to justify man’s 
ways to God. 

Man is the only moral beast and this 
is one of the peculiar attributes that 
makes him man. But not only is he 
capable of acquiring a sense of the 
good, he is also bound, by his social 


_ condition, to behave in ways which 


violate that very sense. To a large de- 
gree social and historical forces be- 
yond our easy comprehension make us 
what we are and the dynamics of the 
time make us do what we do. And that 
which the time makes us do today is 
often not at all acceptable to the God 


we propounded yesterday. 
This dilemma has occurred hundreds | 


of times in the history of civilized 


‘man and at all such times religion has 


given way to the urge to rationalize 
the current way of life. Men have re- 


' formed religion so that new wants, new 


ways of behaving, and new institutions 
may receive Godly sanction. We are 
always rationalizing the seemingly im- 
moral secular by transforming it into 
the sacred. The mechanism by which 


we do this is by altering our very con- 


ceptualizations of the sacred and of our 
relations to it. 
Just this sort of process seems to 


have been involved (along with many 7 


others to be sure) in the emergence of 
Protestantism. The north European 
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burgher of the 16th century found 
himself caught up in the economic ev- 
olution of capitalism, found himself 
using money to make more money— 
and thus in his Catholic. conscience dis- 
covered himself committing the sin 
of usury. 
This dilemma must have made him 
guilty and, inevitably, very responsive 
to the innovations in sacred doctrine 
propounded by Luther and later, by 
Calvin. What was formerly the sinful 
pursuit of usurious gain now became 
a sacred adherence to God-determined 
calling and one’s wealth now became 
proof that one had been chosen for 
heavenly destination by a God who 
had not, until recently, disclosed the 
fact that he practiced predestination. 


If sacred doctrine specified further — 


that this new wealth be rededicated to 


God, this served, in practice, to legiti- 
mize and require that policy of “re- 


investment” which was the very eco- 
nomic ground of capitalism. 

Such students as Weber, Sombart, 
Troeltch, and Tawney have documen- 


ted and analyzed these, and other as- 


pects of the social origins of Protes- 
tantism in close and convincing detail. 


A similar process was certainly in- 


volved in the rather sudden and highly © 


successful diffusion of Zen Buddhism 


among the Samurai of medieval Japan. 
Their social role was that of semi- 
- aristocratic -hired mercenaries. They 


lived by the sword; and yet Buddhism 


enjoined them to contemplative other- 
_worldliness. The answer to this dilem- 


ma was Zen which reformulated 
Buddhist ethics and epistemology and 
asserted that the inner mysteries could 
not be plumbed by contemplative tech- 
nique but only by a kind of athletic 


- mysticism. This was work for the well- 


trained Zen monk and required years 


of painful exposure to the rigors of - 


Satori conundrums. The secular com- 
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municant on the other hand, was en- 
couraged to take up the vigorous, re- 
flexive life; to laugh at its enigmas 
and get around them through sheer 
vitality. This was, of course, just what 
he had already been doing for some 
time. 


OW -I am convinced that the cur- 
rent religious revival is, among 
other things, a rather parallel case to 
the examples I have given. ; 
Looking closely at the religious re- 
vival one finds that while the Judeo- 
Christian forms are being resuscitated 
their content has already been serious- 
ly altered. Religious man is very busy 
these days justifying his ways to God. 
Specifically, what attitudes, needs, 
and behaviors is he trying to justify 
and ennoble? Let me suggest just a 
few. 
One thing that impresses me as a 
psychologist is the extent to which 
American middle-class man has become 
terribly, even hypochondriacally, con- 
cerned with his psychic health or, to 
use the barbarous phrase, with “the 
adequacy of his adjustment.” How and 
why this has happened is a problem we 
will have to avoid for now. However it 
seems obvious that the introspective 
fervor that lies behind this taking of 
one’s own psychic pulse must, in the 


classical Judeo-Christian view, smack 


of selfishness and presumption. So 


there appears on the horizon a crew | 
of Norman Vincent Peales and Joshua 
‘Loth Liebmans who recast God as psy- | 


chiatrist and reassure us that psychic 
cleanliness is next to godliness and that 
religion will not only save your soul, 
but, really more important, restore 
your personality. | 

Whole segments of liberal religion 
have so reformulated themselves as to 
represent an integration of a cheapened 


psychiatry with a smooth, facile, sur-. 
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face religiosity. It may be objected 
that this is not the religion’ of the 
theologians. But theologians are by no 
means the only, 
source of doctrinal innovation. 

Another guilt that modern man is 
trying to undo through his reformula- 
tion of religion is his very antagonism 
towards it. In liberal Christianity and 
Reform Judaism man’s disbelief in the 
old mythic God and his spiritualized 
universe is rationalized and made 
sacred by the conceptualization of a 
new God who, in his diffuseness and 
pantheistic generality, turns out to be 
little more than the name man gives 
to the grand collectivity of his species. 

These are only two aspects of the 
general process of religious reformula- 
tion which is under way today. In 
many other ways the doctrinal content 
of our religious tradition is receiving 
major modification and this modifica- 
tion is one of the keys to the current 
religious revival. | 

As, through the reformulation of re- 
ligious doctrine, the modern American 
finds some Godly sanction for his in- 
volvement in the cult of success, his 
tortured pursuit.of “happiness” and 
social attractiveness, his disillusion 
with the older mythic content of his 


religious tradition, he becomes strong- 


ly attracted to the current face of re- 


or most effective, 


June 


ligiosity. He takes up in fact an active, 


participating role in the current reli- 
gious revival. The fact that not Tillich, 
nor Barth, nor Buber, but Peale and 
Liebman and others of their stamp 
have dominated the religious revival 
is due not solely to the intellectual dis- 
tance of the theologians. Rather, the 
popular religionists represent a_re- 
writing of the religious vision; a re- 
writing which gives sacred sanction to 
a way of life that we have been forced 
into and must somehow make morally 


legitimate. 


Conclusion 

It has been contended that the cur- 
rent revival of interest in religion can- 
not be explained only in terms of the 
search for meaning and security in the 
face of the anxieties associated with 
social disruption. Other social forces 
of our time seem also to have stimu- 


lated the current revival and seem to 


be operative in its maintenance. Four 
of these forces have been specified, 
examined, and analyzed in this paper. 
It has not been intended through the 
drawing of these interpretations to 
suggest that, in his rediscovery of re- 
ligion, the individual may not also be 
influenced by more universal and, de- 
pending upon one’s values, 


appealing motives. 


Discussion 


Professor Rosenberg’s keen and per- 
ceptive comments on the current reli- 
gious revival, if this is what we are ex- 
periencing, deserve the attention of all 
serious students of religion. But as he 
himself seems to sense, there are other 
more positive things that could be said 
on the subject. His article specializes 
on the seamy side of the cloth. 

His statement that some people are 


By WALTER HOUSTON CLARK 
Dean, and Professor 
of Psychology 
Hartford School of 
Religious Education 


activated to attend church through a 
lively desire to conform seems conserv- 
ative enough, for whenever religion has 
been fashionable, for a variety of rea- 
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sons the average man has joined the 
crowd. Doubtless a threat of the Com- 
munist label has played its part in 
sending some conspicuous citizens 


scurrying for churchly cover. Attitudes 


toward religion have changed since the 
days when certain liberals and ad- 
vanced thinkers would rather have died 
than be caught in church. 


But occasionally Professor Rosen- 
berg’s subtlety, which is the source of 
his brilliance, is also an element of 
weakness. He seem to over-strain his 


point that the hucksters are patroniz-— 


ing religion chiefly in order-to acquire 
a halo both in their own minds and in 
the mind of their public. In this case 
is not the obvious explanation a more 
satisfactory one? The hucksters are 
simply interested in catering to the 
public taste as they find it. Rather than 
“prodding” us into.our houses of wor- 
ship perhaps they find themselves there 
simply because that is where copy may 
be found. 


On the other hand, the article’s most 
telling point concerns the disruption of 


community in our times. In an age 


when the cocktail party has become the 


chief expression of social communion, 


and when golf, lunching together, and 


_ night clubs are instruments of the busi- 


ness transaction, people will react in 
the manner described by the article. 
They get tired eyeing their companions 
and being eyed in turn whether with 
business designs in mind or simply 
with an aim to upward social mobility. 
Professor Rosenberg might have gone 
farther and called attention to such 
closely knit movements as Moral Re- 
Armament, Jehovah’s Witnesses, and 


Father Divine. These satisfy the need 
tor community at various social levels 


and with an. intensity unknown to 
those who have been content with the 


-usual forms of religious social respec- 


tability among the middle classes. The 


typical American is a lonely individual 
jostled by hundreds yet starving for 
love. Through its eternal verities reli- 
gion promises communities to allay this 
hunger. Furthermore it may supply 
not merely the shadows of such com- 
munities but frequently their sub- 
stance. | 


Indeed there is no function which 
the church may perform more moving- 
ly appropriate than. ministering to 
men’s spiritual loneliness. No fellow- 
ship is more satisfying than that where- 
in one follows the highest values one 


can conceive in company with those 


who completely accept one another and 
share this common aim. If this ideal is 
actualized no more than any other, 


nevertheless the hunger for it is an 


element which dignifies many of the 
church’s activities and leads to the real 


possibility of its becoming not merely 


the “sacred community” but the “‘be- 
loved community.” It» will be noted 


that here we are agreeing with Pro- 
fessor Rosenberg but have merely 


paraphrased his ideas in such a way as 
to emphasize their more ‘positive con- 


‘notations. 


Finally it must be confessed that the 


‘Sustification of man’s ways to God” 
has been occurring over- the centuries, 


and Professor. Rosenberg has very 
skillfully pointed up the modern ap- 
plications of this age-old process. God 
has indeed become for many the “Great 
Psychiatrist.”” Also, to the extent that 
religion is simply a means to psychic 
health it either is not religion at all, 
or a very perverted form of it. But 


psychiatry as a means of releasing 
"spiritual 


energies is quite another 
thing. Here it is operating legitimately 
according to its own function and not 
masquerading as religion. On the other 
hand, the religious life may stimulate 


-psychic health as a by-product, and 


this too is legitimate. To the extent 
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that the latter is true the psychiatrist 
may properly be interested in his pa- 
tient’s religious life. To the extent that 
the former is true the pastor concerned 


ment may wish him to see a physician. 
An approach between doctor and priest 
under these terms is a quite wholesome 
element in the current religious revival. 
Professor Rosenberg is quite right, 
however, in depreciating that cheap- 
ened brand of religion that grows out 
of a mere concern for health. But what 


evidences of religious revival in the 
United States are easy to adduce. Ex- 
planations in the form of generaliza- 


get at the roots of spiritual awakening 
is a difficult undertaking. The temp- 
tation is to over-simplification. 


Professor Rosenberg does not under- 
take to deal with the total causative 
factors in the current religious revival. 
He focuses attention on certain psycho- 
social elements in the turning to God 
and the church of a multitude of people 
who were erstwhile indifferent. He 
explores four acres of social causation 
—the need of conformity in a threat- 
ened society; the exploitation by 
“hucksters’” of the need for peace and 
security; the need of community in 
an era of social disruption; and the 
need to understand and to remedy the 
cultural discrepancy between ethic and 
practice. | 

That these are factors in turning 
men's inquiry toward the claims made 
for religion that it will supply their 
needs will hardly be debated. That the 
statement of th®se needs is sufficiently 
inclusive and that religiousness can be 
accounted for primarily in terms of 
supply and demand, will at once be 


with his parishioner’s spiritual develop-. 


tions are likewise easily stated. But to_ 


said 
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he says about it is not all that can be 
said. 

In summary we may say that the 
article is a most perceptive and stim- 
ulating one, yet one-sided in its eluci- 
dation of the less worthy elements in 
current religious concerns. This com- 
mentary is not designed to refute Pro- 
fessor Rosenberg so much as it is an 
attempt to bring forward a few points 
to redress the balance. 


Houston Clark 


Discussion 


By GAINES S. DOBBINS 
Member of the Faculty 
Golden Gate Baptist 
Theological Seminary 


Berkeley, Calif. 


challenged. We need to go further to 


‘discover and evaluate such factors as 


mass communication of religious ideas, 
the increasing effectiveness of the 
teaching ministry of the churches, 


preaching that is relevant to contem- 
porary life, the mediation of Christ's 


saving power and guidance through 


counseling procedures, the rediscovery | 


of laymen as ministers of religion, 
widespread acceptance of the Chris- 
tian stewardship ideal of life, the 
growing unity of Christendom around 
the centrality of Jesus Christ as 
Saviour and Lord, the widespread use 
of the Bible as a means of discovering 
spiritual reality and the way of abun- 
dant living. 

Professor. Rosenberg’s analysis 1s 
discerning and true as far as it goes, 
but it would prove misleading if it were 
to be taken as an adequate explanation 
of the stirring of spiritual life that 
defies logic and reminds us that Jesus 
long ago, “The wind “blows 
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wherever it chooses, ar you hear the 
sound of it, but you do not know where. 
it comes from or where it goes. That 
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is the way with everyone who owes 
his birth to the Spirit” (Goodspeed), 
—Gaines S. Dobbins 


Discussion 


This thoughtful article by Dr. 
Rosenberg is careful, intelligent, and 
interesting. | have found it rather diffi- 
cult to appraise. On first reading it, | 
~ was distracted by what semed to be an 
effort at attention-arresting 
But it was obvious that it contained 


honest and reflective analysis. So I put. 


it aside to read again for approach and 
content. Second reading was more re- 
warding. 

Dr. Rosenberg’s article approaches 
religion from an interest in man’s im- 
pulses and needs, and the “religious 
revival” from an interest in social psy- 
chology or social phenomena. Within 
the limits of this approach his evalua- 
tion is constructive and helpful. I have 
no inclination to argue with it at that 
point, but rather to express apprecia- 
tion for it. It is not cynical. On the 
contrary, it shows concern for the value 
that remains after subtracting the ele- 
ments that are not essentially religious. 

I have found it necessary to remind 
myself that the title is “The Social 
Sources of the Current Religious Ke- 
vival.” If it were not for the limitation 
to social sources, I would have much 
to criticize. | would have to protest 
that it is presumptious and erroneous 
to assume that religious experience 1s 


occasioned entirely by man’s need 
without assuming God’s | initiative. 
God’s_ initiative and intervention 


through historical circumstances and 
man’s extremities is perhaps the most 
important factor in religious experi- 
ence. Man’s experience is to be inter- 
preted basically as response. 

So, my negative caution about the 
article is not what Dr. Rosenberg has 


writing. 


By ROSWELL P. BARNES 
Associate General Secretary 
National Council of the 
Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. 


written, but a warning to the reader 


to remember that the title does not call 
for a complete analysis of the current 
religious revival. 

For myself, I prefer to speak of the 
current trend as a revival of interest 
in religion. Thus I suspend judgment, 
as Dr. Rosenberg appears to do by 
referring to religiosity. But his words 
may imply that what people are now 
getting is an imitation or adulteration 


of religion, whereas I believe it may 
be a step forward, or an introduction © 


to, religion. By speaking of the revival 
of interest in religion, I emphasize the 
challenge to the churches and syna- 
gogues to help the people to mature 


religious experience.. This would con- — 


stitute a religious revival. 
Another difficulty of appraisal of 
this entire discussion arises from the 


wide scope of the word religion. I ad- — 
mit that there are many experiences 


that may be defined as religious that 
may not be helpful, and may actually 
be harmful. So it is not enough, from 
my point of view, to contend that 
something qualifies as real religion. I 
must ask-—what religion? 

Having made these cautionary obser- 
vations, I would express again my ap- 
preciation for Dr. Rosenberg’s whole- 
some analysis. The sympathetic critic 
with a touch of skepticism helps to 
raise standards. 

—Roswell P. Barnes 
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The awful dilemma of human life is the choice 


between relation and separation. 


The Lonely Person 


HE LONELY person is J aware of 
my separation. This awareness does 
not dawn upon me all at once, but 


emerges into consciousness. gradually 


through a series of eventful experiences. 
The first is birth, when the new life is 
expelled from the womb where every 
need was constantly supplied, into a 
larger world where supply is not equal 
to demand. Among the discomforts of 
the larger world of delays and depriva- 
tions is the distress of being alone. From 
this loneliness one is rescued from time 


to time by the mother, who takes him in. 


her-arms and enfolds him in the warm 
affection of her love. The baby is not 
prepared as yet to endure the experi- 
ence of being alone. He retires in sleep 
to the unconscious peace that recalls his 
intra-uterine bliss, wherein he may rest 
from the sufferings of conscious exist- 
ence. He awakens to suffer again the 
pangs of loneliness and to cry for en- 
folding arms of reunification. 


Each step in growing up separates. 


him farther from the mother and re- 
quires him to regulate his own life and 
behavior. He is no longer dealt with as 

This is part of a chapter from Personality 
and Religion by Paul E. Johnson, the current 
Pastoral Psychology Book Selection. Copy- 
right © 1957 by Abingdon Press, and re- 
printed by permission. | 


PAUL E. JOHNSON 
Professor of Psychology 
of Religion 
Boston University 
School of Theology 


a helpless infant to be cared for in every 
need, but as a responsible person to do 
for himself what cthers have done for 
him. He is subject now to disapproval 
if he disappoints the expectations of 
others. Emotional separation is too in- 


tolerable to endure, as Sullivan has 


shown, and to avoid that distress the 
child represses his contrary impulses to 


gain the coveted approval from ‘his 


parents. He stifles his individuality to 
hold the love he is so dependent upon. 


This is the awful dilemma confront- 
ing every growing person. Shall I assert 
my independence at the risk of disap- 
proval and emotional separation? Or 
shall I submit as a dependent child whoa 
surrenders my individuality to gain the 
security of emotional approval? The 
awesome character of this dilemma 
the urgency of these contradictory de- 
mands which each person has to face. 
No one can be a person in the mature 
sense unless he is free to assert his in- 
dividuality. Yet to assert one’s individ- 
uality is to separate oneself from the 
sustaining relationship and to endure 
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the distress of standing alone. The price 
of independence is loneliness. The price 
_ of dependence is surrender of individu- 
ality. The cost of either alternative is 
too great to bear. If the dilemma is in- 
soluble and inescapable, then we are left 
in despair. 


The awful dilemma of human life is 
the choice between relation and separa- 
tion. The choice is forced upon us by the 
very nature of human existence, which 
requires both to fulfill our destiny. This 
dilemma threatens us because either al- 
ternative presents an unwelcome choice. 
Weare caught in a life situation so com- 
plex that our fate is to desire and fear 
both options, each of which appears 
inescapable. 


It is this complexity in the human 
dilemma that makes our choice so dif- 
_ ficult and disturbing. Yet each person 
will have to choose for himself. To sur- 
render my choice to others is after all 
my choice. Whatever I do is a selection 
of this in preference to that course of 
action. Even to do nothing is deciding 
not to act in this time and place. The 
necessity of choice is a strange paradox 
at the root of our dilemma. The external 
observer is naturally impressed. by the 
nécessity of external events to the ex- 
tent perhaps that he will deny the ef- 
fective power of choice. But this is to 
miss the inner necessity by which a per- 


son is continually choosing how to re-. 


spond to these events. And his inner re- 
sponses are decisive enough to make 
the real difference between persons and 
things. Persons respond in unpre- 
dictable ways because they exercise 
unique choices among given alterna- 
tives. 


PERSON is lonely at the center 
of his being because he is a person. 
It is his awareness of his uniqueness 
that presents the dilemma of relation 
versus separation. One might argue 


June 


that social patterns decide who is lonely 
by the proximity and accessibility to 
other people. But it would be too super- 


ficial to insist that no one has a right to © 


be lonely in a congested city with so 
many people around him. For loneliness 
is an inner feeling best known to the 
person who feels that way, not a spatial 
arrangement of objects but a psychic 
experience of a subject who decides for 
himself whether he is lonely. A person, 
as we have seen in the first chapter, is 
the inner center of conscious experience. 


A personality may stand alone, but only - 


a person can feel lonely and decide 


_ whether to relate or separate himself. 


To understand what it means to be a 
person we turn to the sciences of the 
inner life—psychology and_- religion. 
Each discipline offers a way of life to 


follow in its characteristic approach to. 


the subject. The urgency of the dilemma 
calls for choices which every person 
must make for himself if he is to cope 
with the problem of his loneliness. How 
will psychology and religion guide him 
at the point of such a decision? | 
Psychology recognizes that the lone- 
ly person has to live with himself. If he 


is the one to decide, he will need to be- 


come the court of final appeal. However 
much he may differ with others he will 
want above all to make peace with him- 
self. Conflicts are to be expected and 
divisions are bound to arise, but they 
can be tolerated if one has achieved in- 
tegrity. Psychologists do not hesitate 
to disagree over many intricate details 
of theory and method in their search. for 
a more accurate understanding of per- 


sonality. But in general most psycholo- — 


gists appear to agree that each person 
should fulfill his potentialities in a.ma- 
ture integration of his own personality. 


The following exposition may not 
satisfy any one psychologist as an exact 
description of what he is trying to say. 


It is not presented as the psychological 
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answer, but only as a psychological an- 
swer to suggest a possible way out of 
the dilemma confronting. us.. 


In his struggle to grow up, the person 
will have to undergo one separation 
after another. He will suffer no little 
anxiety in going through these distres- 


‘sing experiences, but they are not to be 


avoided or postponed if he is to fulfill 
his destiny as a growing person. He had 
better learn to like it as best he can and 


tolerate the anxiety as the price of 


achieving his independence. He will be 
misunderstood and pursued by his 
parents, who will try to hold him to 
them in a dependent relation long after 
he has outgrown. childhood. This tend- 
ency of parents to overprotect chil- 
dren and keep them dependent, one 
psychologist has called “‘momism,” 1n- 


sisting 1t has weakened the character of 


our manhood. There is no need to react 
by heaping abuse upon parents who are 
only following their natural impulses 
or good intentions to do their utmost 
for their children. But the growing 
person will have to sever the psycho- 
logical umbilical cord that ties him to 
his parents and take courage to assert 
his freedom to live his own life. 


T WILL NOT be easy to achieve 
personal. independence, and one 
must prepare for a long struggle rather 
than a quick victory. For even after 
the parents have relinquished their ex- 
ternal controls, their demands and ex- 
pectations will continue to guide our 
choices. Because we have loved and ad- 
inired them we take them as our models. 
Even in our revolt against their domi- 


nation we aim to displace them by suc- 
ceeding to their position of authority. 


If their authority is to be overthrown, we 
see ourselves as standing in their place 
and exercising the same authority they 
once held over us. As growing persons 
we introject their ideals into ourselves, 


and then proceed to rule our own im- 
pulses by this inner authority we set ~ 
as our conscience. 

The struggle against external au- 
thority is now internalized as conflicts 
within the personality. Freud, as noted 


in Chapter III, indicated three levels in 


which these contests rage within person- 
ality.. The amoral and irrational im- 
pulses emerge ‘from the primitive id. 
When these reckless id impulses get us 
into trouble with our society, the execu- 


tive ego seeks to hold the wild impulses | 


in check by repressive and sublimating 


measures. The ideal by which these im- 


pulses are disciplined becomes the su- 
perego censoring natural behavior by 
the standards of ideal authorities now 


enshrined within ourselves. 


Consequently a person may not be 
able to-enjoy the freedom he has won at 
such cost. Having broken with the au- 
thorities of the past, he continues in 
servile bondage to their image, which 
he has set up as his own conscience. Ag- 


gressive hostility, which we first turned 


against the parents and external au- 


thorities, is now turned in upon himself. 


in contests between the upsurging im- 
pulses and the restricting pressures of 
the punishing conscience. He 1s beset 
with guilt feelings and self-rejection on 
account of his aggressive impulses... He 
develops inner tensions that interfere 
with his work and his rest, or break 


forth in emotional eruptions and psy- 


chosomatic symptoms. He may need to 
undergo psychotherapy to gain release 
from these tensions, and to work 
through psychic conflicts to a state of 


peace and efficiency that is free from 


interlocking anxieties and compulsive 
striving. 
In all this we are counseled by psy- 


chologists not to give up the struggle for 
mature independence by turning to easy 


solutions and deceptive half-way meas- 


ures. To be trapped: by neurotic anxiety 
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is to lose the momentum of growth and 
to surrender in the face of difficulties 
before maturity is ‘won. It is better to 


move ahead in spite of anxiety, not reck- | 


lessly, but steadily advancing beyond 
the fixations and regressions of childish 
dependence. One is riot to yteld his initi- 
ative to other authorities, known or un- 
known who tell him what to do, lest he 


be a hollow shell like a mirror or radar, 


reflecting only the opinions of others 
with no creative purpose of his own. 
Let every person decide for himself to 
affirm his own individuality and respect 
the right of others to do likewise. For 
there is a positive core of potential good- 
ness in everyone, which if freed from 
stultifying pressures will assert the un- 
deniable capacity to grow and actualize 
the inherent nobility one’ seeks to 
develop. 

This psychological answer we may 
call the goal of heroic independence. 
Confronting the dilemma of relation or 
separation, our psychologist would 
choose the pain of separation rather 
than the comfort of relation. He would 
consider obligation to grow as the pri- 
mary ought of human life, essential to 
the fulfillment of one’s potentialities in 


moving on toward maturity. As the 


mark of immaturity is dependence, he 
would find it possible to mature only by 
asserting one’s independence at any 
cost. The pain of growing up is not to 
be evaded in the illusive hope that-an 
easier way might appear. Freedom will 
offer its own rewards to compensate for 
the losses one may suffer. Therefore, 
the psychologist concludes, let us seize 
the nettle firmly without complaining 
and take up with unfaltering courage 
the responsibility of asserting a mature 
independence. 


UCH a view of man is egocentric in 
the best sense of the term. The in- 
dependent person may be lonely and 


J une 


suffer anxiety in the stress of growing» 


toward. maturity. He will be grateful 
to parents and friends who have nour- 
ished his growing life but will no longer 


be dependent upon them to uphold his — 


ideals or regulate his behavior. He will 
accept responsibility for himself, what- 
ever the cost, and live his life outward 
from an inner center.of initiative and 
decision.. He need not boast of master- 
ing his fate, but he will see to it nig he 
is captain of his soul. 


There is truth in what the psycholo- 
gist has said, and courage in the high 


resolve to make the most of one’s po- 
tentialities by responsible decisions to 


grow at the cost of suffering. But it > 
-may not be the whole truth as he pre- 


sents it, nor is courage the only virtue 
needed as we wrestle with our destiny. 
Another approach to the dilemma of 
man is worth considering, as seen in 
religious perspective. How would a re- 
ligious man reply to the question before 
us? As we listen to this religious answer 
we may not identify the speaker as any 
one of the great theologians quoted by 
followers of a religious way of life. But 
he may well represent a religious view- 
point in some circles of the faithful. 


The great illusion is the self-suffici- 
ency of this finite creature we know as 
man. It is true that a person should do 
what he can to develop his potentialities, 
but it is an error for him to suppose 
that he can be independent. Without 
resources beyond his own he cannot live 


at all. He is dependent not only as a 
little child but throughout his entire 


life upon oxygen to breathe, food and 
liquid to nourish and replenish the cells, 
and temperature appropriate to main- 
tain the living organism. A Harvard 
University scientist calculated 214 spe- 
cific items that must be present in 
proper proportion on our planet for life 


to exist here at all. 


In addition to these physical condi- 
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tions we are dependent upon other per- 
sons for interests to stimulate learning, 


emotional support to provide .security 


and confidence, ideals and values to ap- 


preciate, ideas and inventions to explore © 


and develop, law and social traditions 
to guide community life. Human cul- 
ture is not the creation of a self-suffici- 
ent man but the long achievement of 


co-operative enterprises in which many — 
"persons depend upon each other. In 


growing up one may become less de- 
pendent than the helplessness of in- 
fancy, and more independent in the re- 
sponsible decisions of maturity. This is 
the partial truth in what the psycholo- 
gist contends, but it becomes misleading 
if it passes for the whole truth in pro- 
claiming my independence as one who 
can stand alone in splendid isolation. 


HE DANGER of 
as of any false claim, is the decep- 
tion into which we are led. To believe 
that I am independent leads me to act 
as if I can be sufficient to myself, which 
comes to unhappy consequences. If I 


feel self-sufficient why do I need to learn 


or toask anything of others, or to main- 
tain good relationships with other per- 
sons who are nonessential to my suc- 
cess? If I feel so independent why 
bother with community life in this in- 
dividualistic paradise, where others may 


amuse me but cannot be expected to. 
_ need me any more than I need them? 


Theologians have a word for this be- | 


lief in one’s own sufficiency; they call 
it pride. To them it holds a special dan- 
ger so insidious it may undermine a 
man’s stability without his knowing it. 
If one presumes too much upon self-suf- 
ficiency, he is blind to his inadequacies 
and acts heedlessly in a vain conceit 


_ that justifies the proverb ‘“‘Pride goes. 
before a fall.” To become independent 


does present a heroic face, but beneath 
the mask is the deception to feel more 


sufficient than in fact one is or can he. 


And to deceive oneself about his inde- 
pendence is to rely on empty gestures 


that belie the real situiation and — 


him into eventual defeat. 


The virtue most needed when cour- 
age betrays us to reckless assumptions 
is humility. If pride is deceptive let us 
look at the reality of the human situa- 
tion and acknowledge the truth of our 
finite insufficiency. We are dependent 


creatures and will always need humility . 


if we are to learn the truth or grow into 


larger fulfillment of our potentialities. 


There is no disgrace about childhood 
with its immaturity if one has the hu- 


mility to learn and the willingness to 


grow. Whoever will not become as a 
little child shall not enter the kingdom 
of God, said Jesus (Mark 10:13-16). 
Childlikeness promises growth when 
one is willing to admit he is not suff- 
cient, but is ready to participate with 
others in larger co-operation and co- 
education. 

A truly religious person is ready to 
acknowledge the fact of his dependence, 


‘not to perpetuate the weakness of child- 


hood, but to extend the area of growth. 
The psychologist is rightly opposed to 
fixation, in which a person ties himself 
to one stage of development: and fails 
to move beyond it. But there is merit 
in a temporary regression to childlike- 
ness, as when one becomes a student of 


‘a teacher or a patient in psychoanalysis, 


entering a dependent relationship to 
learn and outgrow his fixations. The 
evil which the psychologist decries in 
dependence is fixation, and the good 
which religion seeks through depend- 
ence 1S growth. 


The ait of religious deiicheiiias might 
be called creative dependence. The in- 
tention is not to stifle one’s freedom but 
to exercise it through enlarging rela- 
tionships. A_ religious person, in 
the true se nse, is not one who 
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accepts his limitations in weak resigna- 
tion, or nurses a martyr complex by in- 
sisting his sufferings are the crown of 
enduring to the end the person he was 
at the beginning. Rather, he is one who 
is devoted to the cause of eternal growth 


and willing to suffer in order to fulfill - 


a greater destiny. He is not content to 


dwell in the little dependence of his — 


childhood when he submitted helplessly 
to his parents with little or no responsi- 
bility to do his part. A religious per- 
son will renew his youth by penitent 
humility and press on to the goal of 
mature responsibility through all of his 
relationships. 


ONFRONTING the dilemma of 


relation versus separation, the 
religions person will choose the way 
of relationship. If he cannot honestly 
see himself as sufficient enough to go it 
alone, he will openly acknowledge his 
dependence upon the relationships by 
which he is able to live. Not only will 
he affirm his dependence upon his re- 
lationships, but also his responsibility to 


uphold and develop these relationships 


to the fullest extent. He will not rely 
forever upon the first relationships of 
his infant life in the confines of his local 
family, but will extend his relations out- 
ward to the universal family where all 
persons are children of one Father in 
a greater family. “Who are my mother 
and my brothers’... Whoever does the 
will of God is my brother, and sister, 
and mother.” (Mark 3 :33-35.) 


_ To do this is to extend a mutual de- 

pendence of giving and_ receiving 
through expanding interdependence. 
The religious vocation will have to face 
separations in foregoing the old securi- 
ty with its bondage to the inertia of the 
past. Every creative religious leader has 
forsaken old and comfortable ways for 
new and daring departures in the pio- 
neering enterprise of following a 


June 


heavenly vision. He may stand alone 
against the smug and powerful ma- 
jority and assert a fearless independ- 
ence from the stifling tradition of es- 


tablished institutions. Yet he draws 


strength to defy resistant authorities by 


the discovery that he is not alone, that. 


if God is with him his resources are 


‘stronger than the resources of those 


who oppose him. This was the experi- 
ence of the Hebrew prophets as well as 
of Jesus who said: “The hour is com- 


ing, indeed it has come, when you will 


be scattered, every man to his home, 
and will leave me alone; yet I am not 


alone, for the Father is with me” (sem 


16:32). 

It has been demonstrated time and 
again that those who depend sufficiently 
upon God have not had to rely weakly 
upon human authorities. They have 
often shown a kind of boldness. that 


astonishes the cautious politicians, who 


may be overawed by public opinion or 
deterred by a paralyzing fear of what 
people will think of them. Their sense ot 
greater dependence upon heavenly re- 
sources has saved them from crippling 
anxieties and made them independent 
of earthly threats and fears. To be free 


from these local intimidations of parents 


and petty officers who may oppress the 
growing person is the aim of the psy- 


chologist. But he who stands alone 1s 


weak if he is truly alone; and his fight 


for freedom will either be too violent 
_ and sudden, or too brief and vacillating 


to repose in sufficient strength. To 
achieve freedom in the larger sense of 
unflinching responsibility to uphold the 
freedom of .all—this will require sus- 
taining relationships deeper than the 


_ divisive forces of separation. 


HE RELIGIOUS aim is to develop 


these sustaining relationships to the 
largest possible extent. This will be seen 
as the basic need if a person is to grow, 
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and the inescapable responsibility if he 


isto do his part in helping other persons 


to grow. In the opening chapter, the per- 
son was defined as one who seeks values 
through all his relationships. This quest 
for enlarging values in all relationships 
is the vocation of religion, and to that 


cause of eternal growth-all of its 


sources are devoted. | 
Psychoses in mental illness have been 
called private religions, pursuing com- 
pulsive rituals and dogmas that have 
special meaning to one but are not rec- 
ognized by others. It would be more ac- 
curate to call them magic or demonolo- 
gy, as these are private systems for 
avoiding anticipated evils. Religion is a 
public and social enterprise in which 
a group moves out together in search 
of values. Religion is essentially a uni- 
versal outreach to all relationships ; and 
in spite of reactionary sects who may 
take exclusive attitudes, the genius of 


the religious life is its openness to 
broadening interests and associations. 
It is this universalizing movement that 
gives religion its most characteristic in- 
fluence upon the history of civilization. 
Though often closed in by narrow and 
intolerant dogmatism, so prevalent in 
human prejudice whether secular or 
sacred, the main thrust of the religious 
vocation is to achieve ever more inclu- 
sive values. | 

It may be noted that psychology is al- 
so exploring the meaning of interper- 
sonal relations, with no less effect than 
religion; and furthermore,-that a bal- 


ance is needed between relation and sep- 


aration, which psychology and religion 
may better seek together than in rival 
camps of suspicion and opposition. This 
kind of collaboration is not to be reject- 
ed as beyond the realm of possibility ; in 
fact this book is one more attempt to 
achieve a working partnership between 
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the two. In chapters to follow, these 
possibilities will be explored further. 


The lonely person: will continue to 
wrestle with the dilemma of relation 
versus separation, suffering the anxiety 
yet initiating the steps to work through 
to larger integration within and around 
himself. A psychologist may accent sep- 
aration as the basic drive of the growing 
person, to which his relationships are to 
be subordinated. A religious person may 
emphasize relatedness as the basic di- 
rection of his growth, to which his sep- 
aratist strivings are to be subordinated 
and by which they are to be fulfilled. 
The psychologist is concerned about 
local relationships as they serve his goal 
of heroic independence. The religious 


person is concerned about his ultimate 


relationships to God and the eternal 
purpose in universal dimensions. 


Tg AVE WE set these viewpoints of 

psychology and religion too sharp- 
ly in opposition to each other? It is 
evident to many psychologists that iso- 


lation cripples a growing personality, 


that healthy relationships are essential 
if one is to fulfill his largest potentiali- 
ties. To many theologians the need for 
separation has also been evident if a 
person is to stand on his own feet and 
be true to his religious convictions. 
What we oppose in the heat of argu- 
ment is often an extreme and exagger- 
ated position not intended by the one to 
whom it is attributed. To insist on ab- 
solute dependence is just as reckless as 
to strike out for absolute independence. 
Each must have its limits, and the need 
of a growing person is for a measure of 


independence in open, not stifling, rela- 
tionships. 


We seem to be converging upon the 


mediating position of interdependence. 
Does this wipe out the distinction be- 
tween the work of psychology and reli- 
gion? Not at all, for each has its own 


unique perspective from which to focus — 


upon personality. The psychologist in- 
tentionally and rigorously limits his 


field of operations to the boundaries of | 


a natural science. To attain maximum 
precision and predictability he turns his 
focus upon the human scene as a system 
of natural events. As a person he may 
wonder about the beyond, but as a 
scientist he decides not to look over the 
fence, to restrict his attention faithfully 
to the field of man in limited context. 
The religious seeker is engaged in a 


wider exploration which aims at uni-— 


versal perspective. He is also finite in 


his starting point as a human thinker, | 


but he desires to see the meaning of his 
life in the largest context possible. He 
will be grateful for every fact uncovered 


by the natural sciences, but he is trying 


to put the details together into whole 
meanings. He may be a scientist him- 
self when he goes to his laboratory, but 
he is also a person with family, com- 
munity, and cosmic relationships. To 
explore these other connections beyond 
the limits of his science he must become 
a philosopher of sorts, who asks persist- 
ent questions about. the larger meaning 
of all things taken together. Searching 
for ultimate being he considers the pur- 
pose of God as creator of life. He is 
concerned to find the answer to his 
seeking, a response from beyond to him 
as a person with a destiny and a 
destination. 
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neurotic 


Newer psychiatric experiences and studies have 
proved conclusively that the allegedly un-. 
changeable destiny of homosexuals is in fact 
therapeutically changeable. ~ | 


Homosexuality: Disease or Way of Life? 


CCORDING to the popular defi- 
nition, a homosexual is a person 
who derives his sexual excitement and 
satisfaction from a person of his own 
sex in contradistinction to a hetero- 
sexual, who is sexually attracted only 


| to members of the opposite sex. The 


popular theory also accepts the sub- 
division that separates those who are 
exclusively homosexual from the “bi- 


sexuals” who allegedly divide their at- — 


tention between both sexes. 

The popular definition is less than 
a half-truth: | 

1. It accepts the parity between 
homosexuals and heterosexuals as a 
matter of fact, and hence becomes a 


useful argument in the homosexuals’ 


advocacy of their perversion ; 


2. It ignores the fact that homosex 


uality is a neurotic disease ; | 
3. It neglects the fact that specific 
defenses and _ personality 
traits that are partly or entirely psy- 
chopathic are specifically and exclu- 
sively characteristic of homosexuals, 
This is part of a chapter from Homo- 
sexuality: Disease or Way of Life?, the 
next Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selec- 
tion. Copyright © 1956 by Edmund Bergler; 


published by Hill and Wang, Inc., and re- 


printed by permission. 


EDMUND BERGLER, M.D. 


Psychiatrist 


and that these defenses and_traits put 
the homosexual into a special psychi- 
atric category. Such uniformity and 
monotony cannot be established among 
heterosexuals, where an infinite va- 


riety of clinical pictures, ranging from. 


normality to hundreds of subdivisions 
of neurosis, are encountered. 
The specific, completely uniform, 


and invariably present “trade-mark” - 


of.the male’ homosexual is composed 
of ten unconscious factors, some of 


which have. surface reverberations. 


Every homosexual is an exquisite in- 
justice collector, and consequently a 
psychic masochist. The psychic maso- 
chist is a neurotic who constantly 
creates, by means of his own uncon- 
scious provocations, situations in which 
he finds himself “behind the eight- 
ball.” What he is really after, although 


consciously he is ignorant of this dreary - 


fact, is defeat, humiliation, rejection. 
With predictable regularity, this drama 
is enacted: 


1To avoid confusion, this chapter refers 
exclusively to the male homosexual; Les- 
bians will be dealt with in a separate chapter 
(Chapter Eleven). 
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Act 1. Through his behavior, or the 


shrewd misuse of an external situation, | 


this type of neurotic unconsciously 
provokes a disappointment. The dis- 
appointment may be a minor refusal 
or a major and humiliating defeat. 


Act 2: Not realizing that he himself 
has brought about the disappointment, 
he becomes pseudoaggressive, acting 
. in what appears to be righteous indig- 
nation and self-defense. 


Act 3: After having achieved the 
unconsciously expected setback, he con- 
sciously indulges in self-pity, while 
unconsciously enjoying the interest on 
his original masochistic investment. 
Since the pleasure reaped from dis- 
pleasure is unconscious, his conscious 
weeping and_ self-commiseration is 
based on the theme: “This can hap- 
pen only to poor little me!” 


HAVE called this procedure the 
4 “triad of the mechanism of orality,” 
orality alluding to the earliest stage in 
the child’s development (the “gimme” 
stage) when the pattern first took 


form. This life pattern of neurotics is 


an exclusive characteristic of those 
whose unsolved problems can be traced 
back to a failure in’ mastering the first 
human relationship—that of the baby 
with the mother. Objeetively, the 
mother has nothing to do with this un- 
favorable elaboration of her loving 
care; the child misunderstood what 
was actually going on and elaborated 
unfavorably on his own misconcep- 
tions. The genesis of this distortion 
will be clarified in Chapter Two. 


Assuming for argument’s sake that 
such people do exist, what next? Are 
all psychic masochists homosexuals? 
By no means. Psychic masochism, or 
injustice-collecting, is a universal hu- 
man trait—in moderate doses; in 
larger quantities, it is a sign of neuro- 


June 


sis. Per se, psychic masochism, even 


in an overdose, does not give the homo- 
sexual any specificity. It is a pattern 
common to both heterosexual and 
homosexual. But the varying amount 
of psychic masochism présent in a 
homosexual is an indication of the 
depth of his neurosis. It becomes path- 
ognomonic in combination with the 
second and third of the unconscious 
factors that make for homosexuality. 


The homosexual is a frantic fugitive 
from. women; unconsciously he 1s mor- 
tally afraid of them. As if the greater 
the distance the greater his safety, he 
flees as far from woman as he can, 
going to “another continent,’ man. 


The homosexual’s typical aSsurance 
that he is “indifferent’’ to women is~ 


no more than wishful: thinking. In- 
wardly, the homosexual hates women 
with the compensatory hatred of a 
fear-ridden masochist. 


The homosexual takes flight to man 
as an antidote for the woman he fears; 
the antidote is only secondarily ele- 
vated to the status of an attraction. 


. This attraction is mingled with con- §. 


tempt ; the hatred and scorn for women 
shown by the most violent heterosexual 
misogynist appear to be benevolence 
when compared with the contempt 


shown by the typical homosexual for _ 
his sexual partners. This attitude is so 


marked that frequently the whole per- 
sonality of the “lover” is obliterated; 
many homosexual contacts take place 
in comfort stations, in the obscurity 
of a park, in Turkish baths, where the 
sex object is not even seen. This fully 
impersonal means of achieving ‘‘con- 
tact” makes even a visit to a hetero- 
sexual whorehouse seem like an emo- 
tional experience... . 


The typical homosexual is perpetual- 


ly on the prowl; his “‘cruising” (the | 


homosexual term for seeking two- 
minute or, at best, short-term partners) 
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is more extensive than that of’ the 
heterosexual neurotic who specializes 
in “one-night stands.” According to 
homosexuals, this proves that they 
crave variety, and have insatiable sex- 


ual appetites. In inner reality, it proves 


only that homosexuality is a poor and 


- unsatisfying sexual diet. It also proves 


the existence of a constant masochistic 
craving for danger ; every time a homo- 
‘cruises’ he is running the 
often underestimated risk of a beating, 


an extortion attempt, venereal disease, 


or jail. 


OMOSEXUALS typically use 
the husband-wife camouflage—a 
strange concession to the heterosexual- 
ity they hate. The so-superficial femi- 
nine identification in the “wife,” pro- 


-moted by the use of cosmetics, femi- 
femi-— 
nine locutions, and so on, is a half- 


nine attitudes, falsetto voice, 
conscious smoke screen. Nevertheless, 
it has helped to establish the false 
homosexual claim that “biological 


femininity” is the basis of homosexual-_ 


ity. This fairy tale is widely accepted, 
although it contradicts 
logic. Every passive-feminine homo- 
sexual is paired with an active-mascu- 
line homosexual. How can the latter, 
who comprise 50 per cent of all 
homosexuals, be explained by the al- 


leged existence of biological femininity ? 


The superficial nature of this cam- 
ouflage becomes evident when one 
asks, “Can one spot a homosexual?” 
If all homosexuals were “feminine,” 
they could be singled out by any child. 


In reality, a homosexual is as recog- 


nizable or unrecognizable as he wishes 
to be. Many virile-looking men are 


homosexuals: on the other hand, not. 


all passive Milquetoasts are dormant 
uals. | 


A patient of mine, a woman vive 


profession of interior decorating is rid- 


elementary 


dled with homosexuals, once told me 
that she could “spot a homosexual a 


mile away.” She was attracted by the 


appearance of the patient whose ap- 
pointment followed hers, and whom 
she repeatedly met at the elevator in 
the building in which my office is lo- 
cated. “What a virile-looking man he 
is,” she said one morning. “Why don’t 
I meet men like that socially?’ Medi- 


cal secrecy prevented me from reveal- 


ing her error in diagnosis : the “virile- 


looking” man was in: treatment for 


homosexuality. 


A megalomaniacal outlook on life i iS 
another typical homosexual sign. The 
homosexual is peculiarly convinced of 
the superiority of his kind over all 
others, and often bolsters this convic- 
tion with misunderstood historical ex- 
amples. At the same time, he is cer- 
tain that “at bottom everybody has 


_some homosexual inclinations.” 


The homosexual’s partly compensa- 
tory megalomania does not prevent 
deep inner depression. In a modifica- 
tion of Napoleon’s “Scratch a Russian 
and you find a Tartar,” one could 
almost say, “Scratch a homosexual and 
you find a depressed neurotic.’ The 
sometimes visible flippant hilarity of 
the “gay,” the homosexual’s term for 
themselves, is a very thin pseudoeu- 
phoric camouflage. It is a technique for 
warding off masochistic depression; 
another such technique is the homo- 
sexual’s exaggerated and free-flowing 
malice, which is voudy for use at any 

Without exception, deep inner guilt 
arising from the perversion is present 
in homosexuals.-This is shifted guilt, 


and belongs to the masochistic sub- 


structure. The guilt, whether it is ad- 
mitted or denied (generally it is de- 
nied), is part and parcel of the homo- 
sexual structure. “Mobilization” of this 
guilt, and placing it where it genetical- 
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ly belongs, provides the vehicle for 
therapeutic changes in psychiatric 
treatment. 


In this connection, the psychiatric 


use of perversion should be differenti- 


ated from the popular; the latter in- 
cludes a moral connotation, while psy- 
chiatrically perversion denotes infantile 
sex encountered in an adult, and lead- 
ing to orgasm. In short, a disease. 


OMOSEXUALS display an 


amount of irrational and violent 


jealousy unparalleled in heterosexual . 
relationships. Even in the rare cases” 


of long-lasting homosexual | attach- 
ments, constant outbursts of jealousy 
occur. 


This pseudojealousy covers a more 
deeply repressed conflict ; what appears 
on the surface as jealousy is merely a 
hitching post for injustice-collecting. 
This is especially clear in cases in 
which a notoriously promiscuous part- 
ner is chosen, and fidelity expected. 


Unreliability, ranging from a trace 


to a pronounced psychopathic trend, 
is the rule and not the exception among 
homosexuals. Living as they do in a 
conspiratorial atmosphere, they utilize 
the unsavory short cuts and detours of 
conspiracy. Sometimes, in their pres- 
sure methods, they seem to be borrow- 
ing from a dictatorial-criminal milieu. 
The conscious rationalization is sim- 
ple: “I’ve suffered so much.” 


For nearly thirty years now I have 
been treating homosexuals, spending 
many hours with them in the course of 
their analyses. I can say with some 
justification that I have no bias against 
homosexuals; for me they are sick 
people requiring medical help. I have 
had a good many therapeutic successes 
with them, and some failures and some 
disappointments. I am obliged to them 


less when. in 
about trampling on a weaker person. © 
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for having provided the opportunity to 
study their psychic structure, and the 
genesis and curability of their disease. 
A number of my papers and books 
have dealt with homosexuality. I have 
received a good many compliments for 


lectures and publications on the topic. 


All in all, I-have no reason to pope 
of homosexuals. 


Still, though I have no bias, if I 
were asked what kind of person the 
homosexual is, I would say: “‘Homo- 
sexuals are essentially disagreeable 


people, regardless of their pleasant or - 


unpleasant outward manner. True, 
they are not responsible for their un- 
conscious conflicts. However, 


energy that the shell is a mixture of 
superciliousness, fake aggression, and 
whimpering. Like all psychic maso- 
chists, they are subservient when con- 
fronted with a stronger person, merci- 
power,~ unscrupulous 


The only language their unconscious 
understands is brute force. What is 
most discouraging, you seldom find an 
intact ego (what is popularly called ‘a 


correct person’) among them.” 


Wary of my own impressions, I 
have repeatedly checked them against 


the opinions of my cured homosexual 


patients, asking them to sum. up their 
opinions of homosexuals years after 
their cures. (I should add that I have 
frequently been amazed by the radical 
alteration in attitude achieved in suc- 
cessful analysis of homosexuals; the 
between the traits 
above and the normal “live and let live” 
philosophy is enormous, but often it 
is fully spanned.) The impressions of 
their former confreres I have received 
from cured homosexuals were deadly 
criticisms that made mine appear mild 
by Romparison. 


these 
conflicts sap so much of their inner- 


described 


readers’ 


Character and Maturity 


READER 


I have appreciated the tremendous 


thrust of -your magazines, and their 


continuing movement into uncharted 
(for me) areas. I think of two areas I 
would like to see more light in. First 1s 
the work of Dr. Ernest M. Ligon of 


Union College in Schenectady—the 


Character Research Project. Isn’t this 
frontier work with psychology ? Doesn't 


this represent an outreach into un- 


known areas of human maturation and 
development ? Perhaps he could present 
his theory of humans consisting of at- 
titude clusters, and then you could get 


a Menninger, a May, and a few others © 


to criticize it. Also, his theory of the 
eight areas of human character develop- 
ment in fatherly love and experimental 
faith. A real evaluation of this work 
might be both of interest to many, and 
of significance to the ongoing Christian 
education work. 

Secondly,. Elliott Dunlap Smith's 
article, “The Attainment of Maturity” 
in the February, 1957 issue, was grand. 
It suggests the dynamic interrelation- 
ship of two personalities, permitting 
the growth of both. I wonder if this 
could not also be expressed as the de- 
velopment of the human will? Is it not 
possible that counseling is the cautious 
facilitation of the self-development oi 
the human will? “Will” may not be 


Warrants careful reading. 
has the power to confront and shock | 


an exclusive term; “soul,” or “‘indi- 
viduality,” or anything else might do 
as well, but doesn’t this suggest an 
area of investigation? Aren’t there 
some hot Rankians who would give us 
something of real substance on this? 
Perhaps to this second unit a good 
theologian-counselor could go to town 
on the will being the essence of the 
person, and relating the will to sin, to 


_the rejection or accepfance of Christ, 


and to evangelism and salvation. 

May I commend you on the many 
things I have read in your magazine? 
Thank you so much for _ printing 
chapters from books which you have 
selected. Thank you for May, Jung, 


Freud, and the limited work in spiritual 


have more!) by Paul F. 
Douglass (October, 19560). Many 
thanks for Fromm, Tillich, and for 
Burkhart, who is different. It certainly 
doesn't hurt to be a little different. He 
has contributed much. May I mention 
Buber, and then the fraternity—the 
boys: Hiultner, Oates, Wise, Johnson, 
etc., who carry the load. 

C. ROGERS 
Oakesdale, Washington 
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A READER writes... 
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new challenge emerges as 


GEORGE B. ARBAUGH 
tells of 
| Gods, 
Sex, and» 
Saints 


The Mormon | 


Story 


Christianity to offer the 
Saint? Precisely what is 


What has 
Latter Day 
Mormonism? And why is the movement 
considered such a hindrance to Chris- 
tianity’s outreach today? 


These and other important questions 


surrounding the remarkable Mormon 

myth find meaningful and challenging 

resolution in this readable, well-docu- 

mented handbook by a life-long student 
of the movement. 

Paper, $1.00 

Boards, $1.50 


at your book store or 


AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN 


Rock Island, Illinois 


us from our lethargy. The article, 
“Love and Its Disintegration,” (No- 
vember, 1956) makes some sweeping 
assumptions which, I believe, are not 
as valid as they may sound at first 
glance. 


The undercurrent of his reasoning 


seems to say that the character of 
modern man is the product of western 
capitalistic society. It is true that every 
man is profoundly affected by the cul- 
ture and society in which he lives. 
However, if this were the whole truth, 
then it would follow that if we could 
create a more perfect society, we would 
then have more perfect men. This is 
what might be called spiritual social- 
ism, akin to the social gospel, whose 
error is the more subtle because it is a 
half-truth. 


It would be difficult indeed to draw 
a clearcut line to show how much the 
world is what it is because of what man 
is, and how much man is because of 
what the world is. The reciprocal na- 


ture of the man-world relation, how- | 


ever, should not excuse Dr. Fromm 
from noting that man is the creator of 
this ‘“‘world” that then exercises such 
evil influence upon him. Might we not 
say as well that western capitalistic 
society is what it is because it accom- 
modates the alienated nature of man? 
It.is not the world or a society that 
alienates man from himself, his true 
nature, and from his fellow man; it: is 
man alienated from God who structures 
a subjective-objective “world” which 
the Scriptures call evil. But we must 


here look with 20th century knowledge — 


at the nature of the “evil” world, and 


not again unduly oppose spirit and na- — 


ture, or spirit and flesh, creating a false 
and dangerous tension. 


At any rate, far from snnkcieliee SO 9 much 
ado about the immaturity or blindness 
of the world, is the task of bringing 
light. God sent His Son, not to con- 
demn the world, but that the world 
through Him might be saved. In short, 
any positive suggestion that helps us 
to overcome (or transform) the world 
is worth a hundred diagnoses that avail 
little. It is of no use to bemoan the 
state of our modern world. We will al- 
ways have this, or a similar world, in 
our time. Our task is not to condemn 
the world, but transform it, insofar as 
we ourselves are transformed by the 
Spirit. “Be of good cheer,” said Jesus, 
“IT have overcome the world.” Dr. 
Fromm is quite right—it is love that 
overcomes and transforms. 7 

I want to commend PASTORAL PSy- 
CHOLOGy for bringing so many insights 
to help the whole man. 


2 i 
EDWARD DANRICH. 
Los Angeles, California 
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Notes 


PSYCHIATRIC ORIENTATION 
| FOR. CLERGY 
Seward Hiltner is one of the partici- 
pants. in the program of Psychiatric 
Orientation for Clergy which is taking 
place under the auspices of the Nebras- 
ka Psychiatric Institute, April 29-Juy@ 


3. Among the subjects being discussed” 
at the Institute are “The Clergy and 


Psychiatry,” “Basic Principles of Pas- 
toral Psychology,” “Psychiatric Prob- 
lems of Children,” ‘“The Role of the 
Clergy in Children’s Psychiatric Prob- 
lems,” “Basic Principles of Marriage 
Counseling,” “The Role of the Clergy 
in Marriage Counseling,” “Psychiatric 
Problems of Adults,” “The Role of the 
Clergy in Adult Psychiatric Problems,” 
“Grief and the Pastor’s Role,” “The 
Role of the Clergy in Grief Reaction,” 


“The Role of the Clergy in the Coun- 


seling of Mental Patients.” Other lec- 
turers participating in the Institute are 


the Reverend Thomas W. Klink, Dr. 


William F. Rogers, and Chaplain Wil- 
liam Goldbeck. 

Dr. Hiltner also gave the dedicatory 
address at the Dedication Services for 
the Chapel for Patients of All Faiths at 
the Hastings State Hospital on April 
28. 


CLINICAL PASTORAL EDUCATION 


Regional Conferences on Clinical 
Pastoral Education have been held in 
the Spring of 1957 for the Southeast 
convened by Russell Dicks in Winston- 


Salem, 


N.C.; for the Northeast con- 
vened by Judson Howard in New York, 
N. Y.; for the Midwest convened by 
Seward Hiltner in Chicago, Illinois, 
and for the Pacific Coast convened by 
Robert Leslie in Berkeley, California. 
A Southwest Regional Conference was 
held earlier in Texas, convened by 
Samuel Southard. 

These regional conferences are pro- 
viding opportunity for the leaders in 
seminaries, training centers and church 


‘bodies to share their experiences in this 


important frontier of pastoral education. 
The standards which were adopted in 
1953 are widely acknowledged and pro- 
cedures for accreditation of supervisors 
are being co-ordinated. | 


The Advisory Committee on Clini 
Pastoral. Education met in 
March 1-2, 1957 to consider \steps 
toward a national association and to 
plan the National Conference of Clini- 
cal Pastoral Education to be held in 
Boston, Massachusetts at the end of 
May, 1958. This is scheduled immedi- 
ately before the biennial meetings in 
Boston of the Association of Seminary 
Professors in the Practical Fields, and 
the American Association of Theologi- 
cal Schools. 


RELIGION AND PSYCHIATRY 


The program of the meeting of the 
American Psychiatric Association 
which was held in Chicago last month 
included a special section on Psychiatry 
and Religion under the chairmanship . 
of Dr. Kenneth E. Appel. Among those 
that addressed the section was the 
Reverend Ernest E. Bruder on “Train- 
ing and the Mental Hospital Chaplain.” 
Other subjects covered at the meeting 
were Post-Graduate Pastoral Counsel- 
ing Seminars, The Evolution of a Min- 
isterial Counseling Center, The Psy- 
chiatrist and Minister as a Team, and. 
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best, are your best in 
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lasting enjoyment. 
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vidually made in the 
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Your Standard of 
Excellence 
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BENTLEY & SIMON : 


7 West 36 St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Write for Catalog D-38 


Ministers and Psychiatrists—The Prob- 
lem of Communication. 


Among the discussion leaders were 


Dr. Gregory Zilboorg, the Reverend — 


George Christian Anderson, Director 
of the National Academy of Religion 
and Mental Health, and Dr. R. Finley 
Gayle, Jr., past president of the 
Association. 7 


HOSPITAL MINISTRY 


A Workshop on The Pastor’s Hospi- 
tal Ministry will be held from June 24- 
July 12 under the auspices of Herrick 
Memorial Hospital, Pacific School of 
Religion, Pacific Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Lutheran Welfare Service of 
Northern California, at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. Among the participants of the 
Workshop will be Dr. Robert C. Leslie, 
Associate Professor of Pastoral Psy- 


chology and Counseling, Pacific School ° 
of Religion; and the Director of the 


Workshop, Chaplain LeRoy B. Fut- 
scher, Director of Chaplaincy, Lutheran 
Welfare Service of Northern California. 


are those,” 
that today’s new approach is sugar- 


CARL ROGERS 


Dr. Carl R. Rogers was one of the 
recipients of the Distinguished Scienti- 
fic Contribution Award of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association last year. 
The citation to Dr. Rogers read: 

“For developing an original method 
to objectify the description and analysis 
of the psychotherapeutic process, for 
formulating a testable theory of psy- 
chotherapy and its effects on personality 
and behavior, and for extensive sys- 
tematic research to exhibit the value of 
the method and explore and test the im- 
plications of the theory. His imagina- 
tion, persistence, and flexible adaptation 
of scientific method in his attack on the - 
formidable problems involved in the 
understanding and modification of the 
individual person have moved this area 
of psychological interest within the 
boundaries of scientific psychology.” 


CHILDREN AND GOD 


The March, 1956 issue of “Wom- 
an’s Home Companion” published a 
valuable article by Dr. Milton J: E. 
Senn, Director of the Child Center at | 
Yale University, stressing the impor- 
tance of the psychological understand- 
ing of emotions in childhood if our at- 
tempts at religious education are to be 
effective. He analyzes the newer ap- 
proaches in religious education 
through this understanding as being 
a most positive contribution. ‘There 
said Dr. Senn, “who fear 


coating religion and merely letting 
children have fun. In reply, religious 
educational leaders declare that on the 
contrary, these materials and methods 
have more meaning for the child than 
formal, old-fashioned methods because 
they are related to a child’s capacities 
and the everyday life he sees around 


him.” 
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private accounts 


reviews of 
current 


ERSONALITY AND RELI- 


GION by Paul E. Johnson (Ab- - 


ingdon Press—$4.50) 


(This book is the current Selection 
of - the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club.) 


In Personality and Religion Paul E. 


- Johnson has written his best book. In 
his other works he has taken for his. 


province the general field of the inter- 
relationships of psychology and reli- 
gion, and here he has specialized on the 
integration of contemporary personal- 
ity theory and religion. The book will 
be of interest to ministers who wish 
thoughtfully to consider the concepts 
that lie behind religiously oriented psy- 
chotherapy. It will be of use to students 
of the psychology of religion and the 
generally educated reader also, for 
Professor Johnson has avoided the use 
of the language of technical psychol- 


ogy wherever possible, Furthermore, 


he has made extensive use of well 
selected and varied case illustrations 
from published sources, like those by 
A. T. Boisen and Ann Frank, to more 
like that of Yoshi 
Nakama, a Japanese Buddhist. While 
he writes with a confessedly Christian 
bias, Dr. Johnson acknowledges an 
appropriate humility with respect to 


them. He treats his subject now scien-— 


tifically and. now religiously. This 
might be confusing were it not for the 


fact that he is aware of the two tra- 


ditions and notes the limitations and 
functions of each. | 
As the psychological matrix of the 
study Professor Johnson utilizes the 
theories of four psychological theorists 
in the area of personality: Sigmund 
Freud, Kurt Lewin, Harry Stack Sul- 
livan, and Gordon W. Allport. Utiliz- 
ing the central concept of the ego, the 
essential self, or the “I,’”’ as he terms it, 
he builds his own reconciliation of the 
theories of the four. The “I,” he says, 


is extended in four directions, toward 


the “it,” or impersonal environment ; 
toward the “‘Me,” by which he means. 
the person’s biological equipment; to- 
ward the “We,” or the social environ- 
ment; and toward the “Thou,” where 
the individual stretches his aspirations 
toward ideal value. | 
Though all four of these writers at- 
tempt to deal with the person in his to- 
tality, nevertheless Professor Johnson 
points out that each has a special com- 
petence in one of the four aspects of 
the “I.” Kurt Lewin’s field psychology, 
with its concepts drawn from the phy- 
sical sciences, is at its best when deal- 
ing with the impersonal stresses and 
strains to which the individual is sub- 
jected. With his physician’s training 
Freud developed a theory of personal- 
ity grounded in_ biological science. 


Hence psychoanalysis 1s especially use- 
ful in throwing light on the “Me.” 
Harry Stack Sullivan was especially 
impressed with the role of interper- 
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sonal relations. Consequently his con- 
tributicn represents that of the social 
sciences and is concerned with the 
“We.” The emphasis of Allport’s per- 
sonalistic psychology is on the unique- 
ness of the individual, while in Becom- 
ing he provides for the reaching out of 
the individual beyond himself. This 
suggests a science of the ideal, and so 
Allport’s approach is most useful when 
dealing with the aspect of the 
39 

Professor Johnson sees these four 
aspects of personality bound together 
on the one hand by the inner-based, 
subjective functions of the “I.”” On the 
other hand the “I” is also surrounded 
and confined by the outer, more objec- 
tive considerations of process, _ life, 
community, and Creator. | 

The book is divided into three parts 
of which the first is entitled “To Be a 
Person.” In this the author tries to 
_ make vivid the meaning of personality, 
and describes how it develops. In this 
he calls on his four theorists for aid. 
Freud helps us to understand the de- 
velppment of personality from the bio- 
logical urges of infancy; Lewin aids 
us in conceiving the plight of the child 


as he wrestles with the physical pulls 


and stresses of his environment; Sul- 
livan is our best guide in following the 
youth as he struggles to find his place 
in society; while Allport supplies us 


with our best insights concerning the 


mature outreachings of the fully. de- 
veloped adult. The exposition is further 


aided by judicious reference to two 


chapter-long case histories. 

Part II of the book is entitled “To 
Be Religious.” Here we have more 
case histories including the beautifully 
written account of his religious de- 
velopment by an Egyptian poet and 
public servant, Talat Khahlil. This and 
other cases help the reader in his com- 
prehension of the psychological forces 


June 


described as comprising the conditions 
of religious growth. 


Part [III of the book “To Be 
Whole,” deals with psychotherapy and 
religion, beginning with the case of 
Anton Boisen and successful 
triumph over mental disease through 
religion. In discussing the subject Pro- 
fessor Johnson emphasizes the healing 
functions of love and community and 
their relationship to religion. It is in 
this section that he brings together 
and integrates the four theories, as - 
already stated, and he ends his volume 
with an exposition of the eternal na- 


ture of the search for. ultimate being. 


Readers will not find all of the vol- 
ume equally easy reading. Naturally 
the theory will require closer attention 
than the case histories. But everyone 
will find at least large sections of ab- | 
sorbing interest, while the rest will be 
rewarding to any intelligent person 
willing’ to apply himself. The book 
makes an important contribution to 
the theory of the relationship of per- 
sonality and religion. 


—WaLTER Houston CLARK 
Dean and Professor of 
Psychology 
The Hartford School of 
Religious Education — 


EALING: HUMAN AND © 
DIVINE. | Edited by Simon 
Doniger. (Associati ion Press— — 
$3.50) 7 


(This book ts the current Dividend 
Selection of the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club.) 


The sub-title of this comprehensive 
symposium of fourteen chapters reads: 
Man’s search for health and wholeness 
through science, faith, and prayer. 

Dr. Doniger indicates in the Preface 
that most of these articles have ap- 
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peared in “Pastoral Psychology” dur- 


ing the last seven years. In the light — 


of the different aspects of the subject 
discussed by such a wide variety of 
authors ranging from psychiatrists to 
theologians, the editor also states that 
“a common concern ... makes out of 
these separate and individual articles 


a book of spontaneous and organized 


purposeful meaning.” In the Introduc- 
tion, Earl A. Loomis, M.D., now Di- 
rector of the Program on Psychiatry 


and Religion at Union Theological 


Seminary, New York, succinctly points 


up the major emphases of the articles, 


and adds some rather pertinent com- 
ments of his own, 


The articles fall into four sections: 
1. Body, Mind, and Spirit ; II. Religion 
and Psychiatry; III. Prayer; and IV. 
Spiritual Healing. It would be impossi- 
ble to offer even a brief survey of the 


- contributions made by each author to 


the-subject of human and divine heal- 


ing. Suffice it to single out a few of. 


the leading ideas which are posed. 


First, the reader will be impressed 
with the rapproachement which is tak- 
ing place between psychiatry and theol- 


_ogy. These disciples which once antag- 


onized each other are now carrying on 
an intelligent and sympathetic conver- 
sation. The first section of three 
chapters written by two psychiatrists 
and one psychologist deal with the na- 
ture of man which includes his values 
and his self-realization. The spiritual 
is taken into consideration. There is 
a unity in man’s nature which includes 
body, mind, and spirit; the basic con- 
cepts of psychosomatic medicine affirm 
this unity. And in becoming a person 
man’s drive for wholeness must be con- 
ceded. While there is still a basic dif- 
ference in orientation between religion 
and science, at least these authors who 
represent science have gone a long way 


analysis ; 


TECHNIQUES OF COUNSELING 
& APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


A complete Extension Course in the theory, 
practice, and application of Suggestion and 
Counseliug prepared especially for all who 
counse: with people suffering from functional 
ailments, behavior and other personal problems. 


_ Literature on request, no obligation 
Carolina Institute Human Relations. 
P. O. Box 1544, Sumter, S. C. 

or 


Western Division 
110 Sutter St., San Francisco 


towards recognizing the place of reli- 


gion in the life of man. 


Second, the section dealing with 
religion and psychiatry, written by 
three theologians, indicate that repre- 


sentatives of religion are becoming 


more intelligent on psychiatry and 
psychology. Hiltner reveals an expert 
understanding of Freud and psycho- 
Horton deals with the psy- 
chological approach to religion; and 


' Bruder analyzes the relation of the 


psychiatrist to the Christian minister. 
While there is no attempt to make 
psychology or psychiatry into a reli- 
gion, or the psychiatrist into a min- 
ister, here again one detects a sym- 
pathetic and intelligent attempt on the 
part of religionists to understand psy- 
chiatrists. The respective symbols used 


-by each differ indeed, but Horton holds 


that the psychologist’s aim of realizing © 


true selfhood and the religionist’s.aim 


of finding God represent but “‘distin- 
guishable aspects of one indivisible 
process.” Bruder discusses the difficult 
problem of the relation between. pas- 
toral counseling and psychiatric thera- 
py in a most helpful manner, indicating 
that the former ends at the point where 


the intensity and duration of the prob- 


lem confronted exceeds’ the under-. 
standings and time available to the 
clergyman. 

Third, the section on pray er is in- 


cluded because it is the point where 


human need appeals to the Ultimate 
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June 
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for healing. In each contribution this 
supplication is not conceived as an 
attempt to manipulate the divine 
through coercive formulae, but as a 
discipline of humility in the face of a 
divine order which is “dynamically 
creative.” Prayer conceived as the to- 
tal act of the whole person may be ef- 
fective in healing. It is not an attempt 
to use God; rather, it is an approach 
to God who is an end in Himself. Dr. 
L. Harold DeWolf makes the point 
that while prayer effects changes in 
man primarily, it may also bring about 


“objective changes in the attitudes or 


actions of God.” In short, God must 
not be regarded as subject to natural 
law. And Paul E. Johnson maintains 
that prayer is a “dynamic experience” 
that heals conflict and loneliness by 
effecting harmony both within and 
without. A contribution from the late 
George A. Coe stresses the self-renew- 
ing and social aspects of prayer. 

Fourth, the section on spiritual heal- 
ing traces something of the history of 
the subject, discusses the medical and 
scientific aspects of spiritual healing, 
indicates the relation of healing, reli- 
gion, and health, and deals with pas- 
toral psychology and faith healing. 
Tillich rightfully maintains that bodily 
health is not the highest good, and 
contrasts the difference between faith 
and magic in healing. 

Cyril Richardson finds that faith 
healing is often more dramatic than is 
often realized and that it goes beyond 
the concepts of psychosomatic medi- 
cine. And Wayne Oates pleads for the 


All in all, this is a real contribution 
to a growing field of literature on the 
subject. A great many problems are 
touched upon in this symposium and a 
still greater number are posed for 
further research. Among the issues 
which need clarification is that of the 
real meaning of healing. This is of 
course related to the chief end of man, 
and to the true experience of the en- 
joyment of him forever. Further, in 
spite of all our studies, how shall we 
account for the unique healings that do 
take place and which seem to defy our 
carefully constructed methods? Our 
attempts to interpret spiritual healing 
in psychosomatic terms somehow fail 
to do justice to the facts. Much still 


remains to be done to learn more about 


healing, human and divine, if we are 
to apply methods that have been tried 
and tested. And yet, there is an elusive 
factor involved in the healing of man’s 
sick and broken life which is recog- 
nized in all of the contributors of this 
excellent volume. This book is a mile- 
stone in the exploration of one of the 
most significant concerns of man in 
our time. 
—E. G. HomriGHAUSEN 
Dean, Princeton 
Theological Seminary 


OMOSEXUALITY: DISEASE 

OR WAY OF LIFE? by Ed- . 
‘mund Bergler, M. D. (Hill and 
Wang—$5.00; special price to Book 
Club members, $3.50) 


(This book is the next Selection of 
the Pastoral Psychology Book Club.) 


Ministers know that homosexuality 


-is not infrequent in the parish or 


among the clergy. They know that it 


‘is a bewildering and disturbing phe- 
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nomenon, all too often tied to tragedy 


in human relations and the cause of 
much suffering by family, friends, and 
victims, as well as by the patient him- 
self. They know that the community 
enforces a general taboo against public 
discussion and holds an_ irrationally 
punitive attitude toward the male 


homosexual while being very lenient 


with the female homosexual. 


The church’s approach all too often’ 


has been to pronounce the _ severest 


- moral strictures against it, as if it were 
the most heinous of crimes and as if. 


the offender possessed complete moral 
responsibility. Perhaps homosexuality 
is the least understood of all human 


aberrations and the least intelligently 


treated. Here is a book which will 
give authoritative help to churchmen 
who do want to know more about it 


~ and who want to deal with it redemp- 


tively. . | 
Dr. Bergler’s right to discuss this 
topic is firmly established by his train- 


- ing and experience. He testifies that 


in thirty years of practice as a psycho- 


and then in New York, he has seen five 
hundred cases in consultation and has 
successfully concluded analysis of one 
hundred of them. (The others were 
either referred, or refused, or were un- 
able to receive treatment.) He displays 
a profound grasp of the literature deal- 
ing with homosexuality and of the 
homosexuals’ place in history. He is 


a prolific writer. This is his seven- | 


teenth book. 
Briefly stated, five theses are im- 


plicit in his presentation. The first one 


is that homosexuality is a neurotic dis- 
ease, not a way of life, in which 
severe unconscious self-damaging tend- 
encies engulf the whole personality. 
There are no healthy homosexuals. He 
supports in detail ten generalizations 
about homosexuals: (1) Every homo- 


‘found contempt. 
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sexual is an exquisite injustice collec- 
tor, and a psychic masochist who pro- 
vokes suffering. (2) He is a frantic 
fugitive from women. Even Lesbians 
hate women. (3) The flight to a man 
is an antidote for the woman he fears, 
but this attraction is mingled with pro- 
(4) The typical 
homosexual is perpetually on the prowl 
because homosexuality is an. unsatisfy- 
ing sexual diet and because he craves 
danger. (5) Homosexuals typically use 
the husband-wife camouflage and often 
adopt feminine mannerisms, but in 
reality a homosexual is only as recog- 
nizable as he wants to be. (6) He is 
peculiarly convinced of the superiority 
of his kind over others. (7) His com- 


analytic psychiatrist, first in Vienna pensatory megalomania does not pre- | 


vent a deep inner depression. (8) 
Without exception, deep inner guilt 
arising from the perversion is present. 
(9) Homosexuals display violent and 
irrational jealousy unparalleled in 
heterosexual relations, which is a hitch- 
ing post for injustice collecting. (10) 
Unreliability is the rule and not the 
exception among them. 
To use his own words exactly: 
Homosexuals are essentially disagree- 
able people, regardless of their pleasant 
or unpleasant outward manner. True, 
they are not responsible for their un-- 
conscious conflicts. However, these con- 
flicts sap so much of their inner energy 
that the shell is a mixture of super- 
ciliousness, fake aggression, and whim- 
pering. Like all psychic masochists, they 
are subservient when confronted with a 
stronger. person, merciless when in 
power, unscrupulous about trampling on. 
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62 | PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


FREE COPIES 


We will be very glad to send free back 
copies of PastoraL PsycHo.ocy for dis- 
play and distribution at any forthcoming 
meetings, conferences, or ministers’ semi- 
nars during the coming summer months. 
A postcard with your name and address 
indicating the expected number of par- 


ticipants will receive immediate attention. 


a weaker person.. The only language 

their unconscious understands is brute 

force. 

The second thesis is that homosex- 
uality is neither determined biologically 
nor by bad luck. It 1s an unfavorable 
unconscious solution of a conflict that 
faces every child. His explanation of 
homosexuality is in terms of Freudian 
theory. The lay reader will find this 
section of the book rather involved 
and probably not altogether convinc- 
ing, but as he reads through he will 
find that he gains a much clearer pic- 
ture of the theory, for Dr. Bergler re- 
capitulates and reviews frequently in 
order to establish his points. 


Tiurd; he denies that there is such 
a thing as bi-sexuality. He denies the 
theory of biological differences, the 
theory of a “volcanic eruption,” and 
the theory of feminine identification. 
In connection with this he discusses 
the differences between real and spuri- 
ous homosexuality. He is sharply crit- 
ical of Kinsey, contending that he did 
great harm to homosexuals by ob- 
scuring the only means of coping with 
the problem, which is medical treat- 
ment. 


In the fourth place, he asserts that 
homosexuality can be cured if the pa- 
tient wants to be cured. He rejects the 
notion that cure is a reconciliation of 
the homosexual to his fate or that it is 
marked solely by the ability to have 
coitus. By cure he means (1) complete 
lack of interest in the same sex, (2) 


June 


normal sexual enjoyment, and (3) 


characterological change. He recom- 
mends a trial treatment of three to 
four weeks to determine whether or 
not the factors favorable to cure exist 
in a specific case. Treatment consists 
in analysis of the masochistic sub- 
structure plus its homosexual attach- 
ment. Excerpts from case records il- 
lustrate how such analysis is carried 
on. Doubtless this chapter on the treat- 
ment of the homosexual will be of most 


interest to readers ot PASTORAL PSY-| 


CHOLOGY. 


Finally, he makes it clear that homo- 
sexuality is neither glamorous nor pro- 
ductive of genius, but is a tragic 1m- 
pediment to creativity. An interesting 


sidelight, dealt with more fully in some 


of Dr. Bergler’s other books, is his 
observation upon the influence of 
homosexuals in certain professions 
such as the theater, fashion design, 
writing, and criticism. He underlines 


the need to become aware of how this. 


influence distorts and misleads our cul- 
ture. 


In some places the reader will note 
the need for more careful editing. For 
example, in the first chapter the author 
loses count in his listing of trouble- 
makers in infancy. Many times the 
reader may wish for an index where 
there is none. Occasionally he will 
raise a question about the dogmatic 
assertion of some sweeping generaliza- 


tions which brook no exceptions. He | 


will note that some parts of the book 
have the feel of having been dictated 
into a machine rather than composed 
in writing, which means that the organ- 
ization is a little loose. But after all 
is said and done, he will be grateful 
for the informal style, the penetrating 
wit and sense of humor, and especially 
for the copious illustrations from case 
records. This book will be a useful part 


of the pastor’s armament in dealing - 
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with this group of persons in his com- 
‘munity. 
—Paut B. -MAvEFs 
Associate Professor of 
Religious Education 
Drew. University 
Theological School 


}°¥CHOLOGY AND RELIGION 
by Carl Gustav Jung (Yale asian 
versity Press—$3.00) 


Jung did not write a systematic trea~ 
tise on the relationship of the two aca- 
demic subjects as the title may suggest. 
It is basically the story of the high- 
lights in the analytical cure of one alco- 
holic. This patient was, however, a bril- 
liant scientist and an agnostic at the time 
of his illness. The depth of spiritual 


despair and the intellectual refinement 


of the dream material gave Jung an un- 
usual opportunity for exemplifying his 
concepts of the nature of religious ex- 
perience, in particular, the dilemma be- 
tween organized religion and the indi- 
vidual experience of God. Jung demon- 
strates that even when the conscious 
mind has broken away from the use of 
sacraments, the unconscious still con- 
tinues to use the symbols which hu- 
_manity has dev eloped since prehistori- 
‘cal times in order to communicate with 
God. A wealth of material from an- 
thropological and theological literature 
makes “a persuasive case for the con- 
tinuity of certain characteristic experi- 
ences, also for the concept that they are 
not of conscious, individual origin. 
“Such ideas were never invented . . . 
before people learned to produce 
thought, the thoughts came to them. . 
The dogma is like a dream, reflecting 
the spontaneous and autonomous activi- 
ty of the objective psyche, the uncon- 
scious.” (p. 56, 57) 
Jung displays admirable scientific ob- 
Jectivity in describing the good and the 


bad effects which the Protestant schism. 
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SEX MANUAL 
For Those Married or About To Be 
By G. Lombard Kelly, A.B., M.D. 
Most widely sold marriage manual 
Seven editions, eighteen printings, 725,000 copies 
Paper cover, 92 pp. (35,000 words), 12 cuts. Single 
copy $1.00; 2 to 9 copies, 75c each; 10 to 24 copies, 
70c each. Remittance son order; no C.O.D.’s. De- 
scriptive folder on reques 
SOUTHERN MEDICAL SUPPLY COMPANY . 
P. O. Box 1168-K, Augusta, Ga. 


ence” 


has been exercising on the individual 
minds and the collective behavior of 
modern man, contrasting the Roman 
Catholic peace of soul against the un- 
easy conscience of the Protestant. The 
latter “‘may lead to the unique spiritual 
chance of immediate religious experi- 
(p. 62), but also threatens him 
with complete panic and possession by 
primitive pagan archetypes as was 1l- 
lustrated most strikingly by the Hitler 
period of Germany. 

Although Jung deliv ered these lec- 
tures two years before the Second 
World War, they have only gained in 
actuality. They appeal particularly to 
the Protestant conscience as they point 
out how the disintegration of the Roman 
Catholic Church deprived western man 
of his traditional spiritual safeguards. 
Each individual, therefore, is faced with 
the responsibility for the evil of his own 
soul and thus subjected to great tempta- 
tions of projecting it on other groups 
or nations, making it ‘“‘a sacred duty to 
have the biggest. guns and the most 


poisonous gas. The worst of it is that 


one is quite right. All one’s neighbors 
are ruled by an uncontrolled and -un- 
controllable fear just like oneself.” (p. 
60) ‘The man who knows that what- 
ever is wrong with the world is wrong 
in himself, and if he only learns to deal 
with his own shadow ... has done some- 
thing real for the world. He has suc- 
ceeded in removing an_ infinitesimal 
part at least of the unsolved gigantic 
social problems of our day.” (p. 101 ff.) 
These quotations may indicate that the 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PARISH PASTOR WANTED 


A church of 5376 members committed to the 
goal of a full ministry, seeks a minister be- 
tween the ages of 30 and 50 to carry further 
the development of a scientific Parish Pro- 
gram into deep spiritual meaning. His mis- 
sion would be to provide pastoral ministry 


to families and persons, using laymen who ~ 


are now trained, discovering and training 
others, visiting key situations, and working 
with nurture groups. Only those interested 
in long tenure need apply. 

Write to Box 103, Pastoral Psychology, 
Great Neck, N. Y., giving age, marriage 
status, training, experience, references, and a 
photograph. 


For Sale 
WeEscor TAPE RECORDER 
Roya. Coronet, Moper 2612 

Purchased for writer. Is not what he needs. 
Used five weeks. Idle for months. Price 
$150.00, f.0.b. Pensacola, Florida. Write to 
Dr. E. H. Bean, 422 W. Gregory Street, 
Pensacola, Florida. — 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


| Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, resses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 


BUSINESS CARDS 


EMBOSSED BUSINESS CARDS @ 
$3.85 per 1000 Postpaid—-Blue or Black Ink 
—samples & price list upon request. Research 
Products Co., Box #27, Great Neck, New 
York. | 


‘deep concern with one sick fellow man 


leads the psychiatrist to the core of the 


problem of salvation for mankind. Psy- 


chology and Religion indicates that the’ 


two approaches are united by the fact 
_ that they are both founded on concrete 
and individual experience. Scientific 
- thinking only provides for our intellec- 
tual understanding of what happens be- 
tween God and man. 

From an academic point of view the 
present volume might be attacked as a 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


highhanded generalization of one very 
interesting case. This I regret as a psy- 
chiatrist who wishes for greater recog. | 
nition of Jung’s work. On the other” 


4 


hand, my own clinical work has con- 
vinced me that Jung is pointing in the 
right direction. The progress of science 


has not been synchronized with scientific 


demonstrations, not even in the field 
of the physical sciences. It is also not 
necessary to agree with all of Jung’s 
formulation; for instance, his dealing 
with the physical aspect of existence. | 


suppose that theologians too will ques- 


tion his antithesis of the Trinity against 
a Quarternity. Yet I feel that this.con- 
cept points up the problem of “‘the flesh” 
in a way which should stimulate much- 


needed thinking in our days of concern 


with physical progress. 
BoortH, M. D. 
Associate of the Seminar 
on Religion and Health 
Columbia’ University 


INFLUENCE OF COUNSELING 
(Continued from page 16) ~ 


tion, how a thought or act repeated 


over and over provides for its very 
repetition, the minister will understand 
the despair and torture of the mind of 
the one who feels no hope. Early in my 
ministry there was that man who in 


his last days of a fatal illness stead- 


fastly to the end declared, ‘I can’t 
sneak under now!” The way in which 
a long continued assent to the wrong 
and rejection of the right finally makes 
for the immunization of the self and 
the sense of despair is understandable 
to the counseling minister. 

This fragmentary statement has 
touched only quickly upon some of the 
exercises of -ministerial service con- 
cerning which the minister who has 


matured a counseling mind finds him- 


self under the direction of a sensitized 
conscience and a trained insight. 


June 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


Below are listed some of the more. 1m- 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review in this issue, either be- 


_ cause the reviews have not yet reached us, 


or because of lack of space. We hope to ve 
able to review many of them in coming 
ISSUES. 


HuMAN PeErsoNALiITy AND Its SURVIVAL 
oF Boptty DeatH, Voi. I Vor. II. By 
Frederick W. H. Myers. Longmans, Green, 
$15.00. This book is described in the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica as one of the classics 
of psychical research in the English lan- 


guage. When it was first published, the emi- . 


nent psychologist William James described 
it as “the first attempt to consider the 
phenomenon of _ hallucination, hypnotism, 
automatism, double personality and medium- 
ship, as connected parts of one whole sub- 
ject.” With an introduction to the new edi- 
tion by Dr. Gardner Murphy. 


A Democratic MANIFESTO. By Samuel 


Enoch Stumpf. Vanderbilt University Press. 
$2.75. The impact of dynamic Christianity 
upon public life and its influence. This book 


is an attempt to give a deeper and firmer 


basis for our democratic faith by showing 
clearly and with much learning how closely 
democracy as understood in America is re- 
lated to the Christian faith. 


RETIREMENT HANbDBOOK. By Joseph 
C. Buckley. Harper, $3.95. A revised edition 
of a book which gives specific and detailed 
advice and information on every aspect of 


_ retirement. 


Dynamics oF Groups AT Work. By Her- 
bert A. Thelen. Univ. of Chicago, $6.00. A 
basic text concerned with group action 
analyzing the theory as well as the practice 
of group activity as studied at the Human 
Dynamics Laboratory at the University of 
Chicago, by the Professor of Educational 
Psychology and Director of the Human 
Dynamics Laboratory at the University of 
Chicago. 


Tue ABC or NaTtuRAL CHILDBIRTH. By 
Barbara Gelb. W. W. Norton & Co., $2.95. 
A new book which tells the prospective 
mother precisely what she will experience 
if she is to undertake what has come to be 
called “natural childbirth,’ written by an 
author who is a mother and who has herself 
undergone the experience of the training 
that is involved in the process of natural 


_ childbirth, as well as the process itself. 


THE Power AND SECRET OF THE JESUITS. 
By Rene Fulop-Miller. George Braziller, 
$5.00. A study of the growth, development, 
and power of the Jesuit movement and or- 
ganization—a book which is not just a bi- 
ography of the Order, but a social and in- 
tellectual history of the times. 


Facts or Lire For CHILDREN. By the Staff 
of the Child Study Association of America. 
Bobbs-Merrill, $2.75. A unique and original 
presentation by the members cf the staff 
of the Child Study Association of America 


of how to tell children about sex—a book 


that approaches this most complicated and 
difficult _problem with simplicity, directness, 
and frankness, with a unique wholesomeness 
and intelligence. 


CHILDREN’s THINKING. By David H. 
Russell. Ginn & Co., $5.50. A compilation 
of research findings from fields of all the 
social sciences integrating and analyzing 
our present knowledge regarding child de- 


- velopment, educational psychology, adoles- 
cence, and integrating these findings into a 


psychology of thinking. 


Tue CRIMINAL, THE Junce, AND THE 
Pusiic. By Franz Alexander, M.D., and 
Hugo Staub. Free Press, $4.00. A revised 


edition of-a significant book by an outstand- 


ing American psychoanalyst which has been 
considered a classic pioneer study in the ap- 
plication of psychoanalytic principles to 
criminology. 


THe GREATEST OF THESE Is Love. By Cale 
K. Burgess. Brotherhood Press, $3.00. A 
study of love as a necessity in human living 
and in man’s relationship to God. 
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MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 8) 


elected him Bishop and subsequently 


he was assigned to the Ohio Area, 


with headquarters in Columbus. 

Three books testify to the way in 
which his mind has been occupied with 
the problems of persons: And We Are 
Whole Again, 1945; Real Living Takes 
Time, 1948; and Live With Your 
Emotions, 1951. 

A second and closely related interest 
has been that of family hfe. In 1950 
he represented the Council of Meth- 
odist Bishops at the White House Con- 
ference on Children. He was chairman 
of the National Family Life of the 
Methodist Chufch in Chicago, held in 
1951, and the chairman of the Second 
National Methodist Conference on 
Family Life held in Detroit in 1954. 
He is chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Family Life of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, and Chairman of the 
National Committee on Family Life 
for the Methodist Church. 

A concern for the training of min- 
isters has emerged in recent years, and 
at the present time under his leadership 
the Ohio Area of the 
Church is raising money to build a new 
theological seminary to be located in 
Delaware, Ohio. | 

Ohio Wesleyan University honored 


him with the D.D. degree in 1941, 


Mount Union College with the LL.D. 


in 1949, and Ohio Northern University 


with another LL.D. in the same year. 
With all these honors, and in spite 
of his high status, he continues to re- 
gard himself as a pastor-preacher, not 
averse to sitting down with the other 
ministers of his area to eat ice cream 
in the local diner after the evening 
program of the area Pastors’ School. 

PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY honors him 
for his continuing concern for persons 
and for the administrative leadership 
he is giving to the development . 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Methodist | 


programs of pastoral care for indi-} 
viduals and their families through his? 
own denomination and through the’ 
N ational Council of Churches. 


—Paut B. Maves } 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 12) 

its obliqueness is not likely to give of- 
fense. The danger here is of course 
that someone may ask you what the 
answer is. But even in that unlikely 
eventuality you can usually say, “I 
thought that was the purpose of ‘our 
discussion.” 

From here on the remainder of the 
conference should be easy. Having 
established your profundity, a wider 
range of Misfortunes is now open to 


you. A publisher can be breathing 


down your neck. You have promised 


to give a lecture and must familiarize 


yourself with the material (the lecture 
is next January, but you don’t need to 
point that out). Or you ran into a 
local man who needs counseling (the 
fact that this is to take place at the 
fairways is beside the point). | 
Before leaving, speak heartily to all 
speakers, leaders, registration officers, 
waitresses, and chambermaids. Do not 
apologize for missing any sessions of 


_ the conference. The leader will say to 


himself, “Why didn’t I notice that in- 
telligent man more eaeeeey during the 
conference ?” 

The one possible drawback to all this 
is that you might have to golf or fish 
by yourself. But there is no real need 
for such isolation. At the time of regis- 
tration, glance over al] the pockets of 
your fellow-registrants. If you see a 
copy of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY stick- | 
ing out of a pocket, you may wish to 4 
broach the subject delicately. But if 7 
his copy is turned to this editorial, 
grab him by the arm and go off to a 
corner. 

—SEWARD HILTNER 


Printed by CRAFTSMEN, INC., Kutztown, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 
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Money on your 


PARISH PAPERS 


UR PRICES are much lower than other printers charge — at least 50% 
lower. This is due to the fact that we specialize in this one line of work. 
We turn out publications on the “mass production” plan—at the same 
e giving you a magazine that is individual in appearance and contents. Even 


smallest church can use our service. A few subscriptions or ads will pay all 


—L. E. 


Your prompt service is appreciated.” 
ymas, Schenectady, N. 


We have always been more than sieed with 
work.’°—Dr. T.. T. Roberts, W ashington, 


fou did an excellent job of printing on the 
issue of Glad Tidings Messenger.”—Rev..G. F. 
r, Arnprior, Ont., Canada. 

You are doing an excellent job of printing on 


ngelical Methodist. We are well pleased with 
r work.”—Rev. W. W. Breckbill, Altoona, Pa. 


My folks speak highly of The Gospel Mes- 
ger. 1 am glad to recommend your service.’— 


w. H. E. Levoy, Burke, New York. 


rsh Guide. Your fine syndicate service helps 
pvery much. Your service is prompt and cour- 


pus.”"—Rev. K. A. Anderson, Ortonville, Minn. 


RE 


mailed to your office. 


523 Ot 


GRAND RAPIDS, 


‘l receive more credit than I deserve for The 


The Parish Paper Manual gives complete 
information regarding local church papers. 


mples of parish papers produced by this company as well 
full particulars regarding our mupeterdined Service will 


nses. At least one-half of our 400 customers make a profit from every issue. 


Consider the Evidence 


“The Si issue of Ripple Visitor was very fine. 
We have heard many words of praise from both 
officials of the church as well as the members. 
We thank you for a job well done.”—H. O. Black- 
burn, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“This is to inform you of our pleasure in the 
experimental issue of our church paper which you 
published the first of July. It was received so en- 
thusiastically that the church has voted to make 
the paper a regular part of the church program.” 
—Rev. J. VW. Bergland, Englewood, Ohio. 

“We appreciate the fine work you do.”—Rev. 
Howard E. Pomeroy, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

“The workmanship on the last issue of The 
Glad Tidings is very satisfactory.”—Rev. James 
H. Wilson, Normal, Alabama. 


“You gave us excellent service on the last issue 
of Christ Church News.”—Rev. Albert G. Gonser, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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- BAFFLING FOR THE PULPIT 


THAT IS CLOSE | 
EYES of YOUTH | TO THE PEWS .. 


JOHN K. DONOHUE 
- The Association Press $1500 Leadership Award] 
| Book—a first-of-its-kind, 25-year study narrative of how a volunteer” 
with a church-related agency rehabilitated a famous gang of juvenile | 
delinquents in St. Paul. Chief Probation Officer John Donohue shows 
you the ways he found to win youth’s confidence and reclaim lives — 
which can be adapted by clergymen and youth leaders in diverse — 
settings. 

This is a graphic, documentary, case-history account of delinquent 
gang formation ‘and treatment and of the social influences on indivi 
dual and group personalities. Meet the boys in the gang—follow them 
to adulthood; learn about patterns of work with them; their special @® 


} 


needs and desires; and 

feel every vicissitude 

Understanding GIRLS | 

This is the gripping ime | by CLARENCE ; 

story how. one man * MOSER 

saw proimise in the “. . . Baffling y h f 

Eyes of Youth”—and met that prom- GIRLS author of 

ise, helping many of his boys grow UNDERSTANDING 

to social maturity. $3.50 BOYS 

> 

S For pastors, teachers, [4 

SOCIAL GROWTH through 2 “SS parents... sympathetic, 

PLAY PRODUCTION psychologically sound [7 

JACK SIMOS insights into a_ girl’s 

New, creative applications of conven- — tional growth and needs /# 

tional, staged dramas for all who seek _ from 6 to 17. Here are the facts of [| 
ways to help normal adults and older how girls grow, what they need from 
teens mature socially. Practical step- us, how we can help them mature 
by-step processes, illustrated with © happily and wisely from childhood 
specific examples of successful meth- through their teens. $3.5 

ods, help you select the play, cast, 


and evaluate HE ALING: HUMAN and 

DIVINE SIMON DONIGER, ed. | 3 
PARTNERS with YOUTH | Foremost doctors, psychotherapists, 
) DOROTHY M. ROBERTS theologians and pastoral counseling 


> pe specialists contribute their opinions | @ 
29 case histories of adult-teen coopera- about how science, faith and prayer | @ae 
tion for civic betterment on the neigh- can work together to heal minds and = 
borhood, community, state and na- bodies. : | $3.50 | a 


tional levels, described in detail, with 


In non-technical language, this man- 2 


ASSOCI ATION | ual gives fresh insights. on new ways ! 


to involve larger numbers of laymen 

29| Broadway : PRESS . in roles that promote their spiritual 
New York 7. N.Y growth and the total mission of your 
ew Tork /, N. Tf. church. | Charts. $4.00 
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